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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
en 

FPNHE papers of Friday week published a long statement from 
| Mr. Churchill about the position in Russia. He states that 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has been “ accorded the fullest discretionary 
power as to the time and method of evacuating the Archangel 
and Murmansk regions.”’ Mr. Churchill sees no reason to suppose 
that Sir Henry Rawlinson will not “ succeed in his task at an 
early date,” but he points out that it is a task of peculiar diffi- 
culty. He confirms the statements which have been made about 
the comparatively large offensive scheme by General Jronside, 
and states that this offensive was planned at the suggestion of the 
Cabinet and had the Cabinet’s approval. 


We are not disposed to quarrel with this scheme in itself, or 
to think that tt was irreconcilable with the declared policy of 
evacuation. A difficult retreat may be greatly facilitated by a 
preliminary offensive. Moreover, if it had been possible to join 
hands with Admiral Koltchak and put him in control at 
Archangel and Murmansk, we should obviously have solved at 
ence the perplexing problem of trying to provide for the safety 
of those Russians who have co-operated with the British forces. 
Mr. Churchill's failure was in forming plans which did not rest 
upon a proper understanding of the untrustworthiness of some 
of the Russian national forces. 


Some political excitement has been caused both here and in 
America by statements made to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Senate by Mr. William Bullitt. Mr. 
Bullitt told the Senate that he visited Russia with the dreft of a 
racticable peace with the Bolsheviks drawn up by Colonel 
House and Mr. Philip Kerr, Mr. Lloyd George's private secretary. 
He returned from Russia with proposals from Lenin which 
‘esembled the proposals of Colonel House and Mr. Kerr so 
nearly that they were ** very seriously discussed ” by Mr. Lloyd 
‘eorge, General Smuts and Colonel House. He said that 
Volonel House in particular was enthusiastic in favour of accept- 
ng Leain’s proposals. President Wilson, however, disapproved 
bf Lenin’s conditions. Mr. Bullitt, furiously urging his case 
igainst Mr. Wilson—his fallen idol—compared Mr. Wilson’s 
coldness with the sympathy shown by Mr. Lloyd George towards 
the plan of coming to terms with the Bolsheviks. He also 
told the Foreign Relations Committee that Mr. Lloyd George 
fsked him to breakfast, and on that occasion “ secured all the 
details of the situation.” 


My. Bullitt then went on to say ‘the ( he was astonished later 
When he read Mr, Lloyd George’s sneech in the House of 





Commons of April 16th. In that speech Mr. Lloyd George stated 
that though he had heard reports about a possible understanding 
with Russia “these had never been put before the Conference 
by any member of the Conference at all,’ but he remembered 
that “there wes some suggestion that there was some young 
American who had come back from Russia.” ‘ All I can say 
about it,” Mr. Lloyd George added, “is that it is not for me to 
judge the value of these communications, but if the President 
of the United States -had attached any value to them he would 
have brought them before the Conference and he certainly did 
not.” Naturally enough, Mr. Bullitt, who was an accredited 
member of the American Peace Delegation, was offended at 
Mr. Lloyd George's casual reference to “some suggestion that 
there was some young American.” He had been asked to 
breakfast and had talked the whole matter over with Mr. Lloyd 
George as Mr. Lloyd George has since admitted. 

Mr. Bullitt further stated that Mr. Lloyd George evidently 
felt that he owed an apology to the * young American ”’ for his 
speech of April 16th and he sent Mr. Kerr to make that apology 
According to Mr. Bullitt, Mr. Kerr also explained that Mr. Lloyd 
George had come to England with the firm intention of recom- 
mending action on the basis of Lenin’s proposals, but that he 
had to change his mind as “he found that Lord Northclific 
and Mr. Winston Churchill had rigged up a Conservative majority 
which intended to slay him if he did so.’ Some denials, official 
as well as * more or less official,”” have been put forward on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s behalf, and one of these statements—one of 
the less official, we hope—described Mr. Bullitt’s statement as a 
“tissue of lies.” While, however, we think that Mr. Lloyd 
George's specch in the House of Commons did an injustice to 
the facts and was therefore not fair to the House of Commons, 
we by no means think that Mr. Bullitt necessarily speaks words 
of reason or accuracy. We believe that he is a young intel- 
lectual of undoubted talent but of firebrand political opinions. 
Frankly, we confess that we are a little prejudiced against 
anyone who freely makes use of confidential documents and 
incidents for the purpose of injuring a political opponent. 


On Monday there was published, and distributed broadcast 
and gratis, an eight-page pamphlet entitled the Future. The sub- 
title of the pamphlet is “Government Statement of National 
Needs and National Policy.” There is a full-page portrait of Mr. 
Lloyd George with two other smaller portraits of Mr. Lloyd 
George. There are a ‘ Message to the People” from Mr. Lloyd 
George and quotations from various speeches by Ministers of the 
Coalition Government, with suitable portraits and tributes to 
their virtues. The suspicion that this Ministerial pamphlet was 
being distributed at the public expense was unfounded. It is 
announced that it was paid for out of private funds. The war 
has taught us all the uses of advertisement, and we have nothing 
tosay against that part of the pamphlet which preaches economy 
and higher productiveness. 

But the Prime Minister s ‘‘message” is, we fear, what 
Matthew Arnold called a ‘ Thyestean banquet of claptrap.” 
For example :— 

‘What does a new world mean? What was the old world 
like ? It was a world where toil for myriads of honest workers, 
men and women, purchased nothing better than squalor, penury, 
anxiety, and wretchedness. A world scarred by slums and 
disgraced by sweating, where unemployment through the 
vicissitudes of industry brought despair to multitudes of humble 
homes. A world where, side by side with want, there was 
waste of the inexhaustible riches of the earth, partly through 
ignorance and want of forethought, partly through entrenched 
selfishness, ; 

If we renew the lease of that world we shall betray the heroic 
dead. We shall be guilty of the basest perfidy that ever black 
ened a people’s faine. Nay, we shall store up retribution for 
ourselves and for our children. The old world must and will 
come to an end. No effort can shore it up much longer.’ 


Of course, these sent'ments are admirable in themselves and 
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every decent person wants such things to come true. The 
trouble is that Mr. Lloyd George has said this kind of thing over 
and over again, and then turned away to some new subject when 
he was asked for a precise scheme. Several months ago the 
rhetoric of the Future would have produced its responsive echoes. 
The time for that ifpast. The odd thing is that Mr. Lioyd 
George should now have failed to judge the popular temper. 


The British and French Governments, with the Allies’ ap- 
proval, have come to an agreement about Syria, subject to 
any future decision of the Peace Conference in regard to Asiatic 
Turkey. British troops are to evacuate Syria and Cilicia by 
the end of October. France is to undertake the provisional 
control of these regions, but she is not to garrison the interior 
of Syria, especially the towns of Aleppo, Homs, Hama and 
Damascus, which are occupied by Hedjaz Arab troops. Mosul 
is to remain within the British sphere of influence, as geography 
would dictate. The new agreement relieves this country of a 
task which we did not seek or desire, and should make it 
clear to the French that we sympathize with their traditional 
interest in Syria. 


Sir Edmund Allenby, the victor of Palestine and Syria, 
returned home on Tuesday and was accorded both at Dover 
and in London the hearty public welcome which he deserved 
so well. His campaign against the Turkish and German forces 
was conducted with a masterly skill that caused most civilians 
to underrate its difficulties. Sir Edmund Allenby referred to 
one of these difficulties when he said at Dover that he had had 
eleven or twelve nationalities and at least three religions repre- 
sented in his cosmopolitan army. The commander of such an 
army needed consummate tact to sueceed at all. Sir Edmund 
Allenby has shown not less ability as an administrator than as a 
general. To those who know anything of Syria it must have 
seemed surprising that for eight or nine months his provisional 
government aroused no complaints at all. 


Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio, leading some two thousand 
volunteer troops, on Friday week occupied Fiume in the name 
of Italy. The Italian Premier, fearful lest this escapade should 
prejudice the delicate negotiations at Paris, condemned it in a 
severe speech in the Chamber and sent a general to Fiume to 
recall Signor d’ Annunzio’s troops who are technically in a state of 
mutiny. In the present circumstances Signor d’Annunzio’ has 
probably shown more zeal than wisdom, since the Allies seem to 
be disposed to recognize Italy’s rights in the old Italian city of 
Fiume. Yet those who remember Garibaldi’s two unauthorized 
attempts to oceupy Rome and his equally unauthorized march 
upon Trent will understand the inspiration of his modern 
imitator. We hope that Signor d’Annunzio will not force 
a conflict with Italian troops as Garibaldi did at Aspromonte, 
but that, like Garibaldi before Trent, he will bow to the 
will of the Government for the sake of Italy. The 
demonstration has served to remind the world how intensely 
Italy desires to reunite Fiume to the kingdom. As a dramatist, 
Signor d’Annunzio should know that the effect would be spoiled 
if the affair ended in bloodshed. 


The Allies have meade short work of the quibbling German 
reply to their complaint that the German Constitution violated 
the Peace Treaty by providing for the union of Austria with 
Germany. The Allies require the German Government to declare 
that the clauses complained of are invalid. Further, they 
demand that the German Assembly shall ratify this declaration 
within a fortnight of the Peace Treaty coming into force. The 
Allies have, it is said, ordered the German troops to evacuate 
the Baltic States at once. It must be added that, if the Allies 
had been well advised, they would have insisted on this 
evacuation last November. Far from protecting the Letts 
and Esthonians against the Bolsheviks, General von der Goltz 
has simply played into the enemy’s hands. 


The Rumanian and Serbian Ministries resigned last week 
rather than sign the Austrian Peace Treaty. M. Bratiano, the 
veteran Rumanian Premier, objected very strongly to the 
guarantees required by the Peace Conference for the protection 
of racial minorities in Transylvania and other territories now 
reunited to Rumania. M. Davidovitch, the new Southern Slav 
Premier, took exception to these and other provisions. It may 
be anticipated that the Cabinets now being formed will sign the 
Treaty. After all, neither of these small States would have 


been liberated from Austrian domination without the help of 
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the Allies, and the Allies have the right to impose reasonable 
conditions upon them. 





On Friday week the Irish Government ‘proclaimed the sup- 
pression of the “ Dail Eireann ” or so-called Sinn Fein Parlia. 
ment as a dangerous association. The headquarters of the 
agitation in Dublin and other suspected places throughout the 
country were searched. Two Sinn Fein Members were arrested 
The same night a Dublin detective officer was assassinated out. 
side the central police-station, as if to show that the campaign 
of murder would still continue despite the proclamation. [¢ jg 
clear that the policy of pretending that Sinn Fein is mere play. 
acting has failed, and that it must be treated as a criminal con. 
spiracy. Timidity in governing does not pay. 


The King on Monday issued a proclamation charging employers 
to engage disabled sailors and soldiers and ordering the nantes 
of employers who do so to be inseribed on the King’s Nationa! 
Roll. The Ministry of Labour explained at the same time that 
one place in twenty in any establishment should be reserved for a 
disabled man, and that employers fulfilling the condition would 
be permitted to use a special design, with the words “ Netiona] 
Seheme for Disabled Men,” on their business notepaper. It will 
thus be easy for the public to distinguish the patriotic from the 
unpatriotic employer. There are or will be about 100,000 
disabled men seeking employment. As soon as trade revives, 
it should not be difficult to absorb them into the ranks of in. 
dustry, now that the obligation has been laid upon all employers. 
Mr. Rothband, who proposed the scheme early in the war, 
deserves great credit for his persistence in urging it wpon th: 
Government. We must add, in fairness to the employers, that 
the difficulties have not all come from their side. There have 
been far too many reported cases of hostility on the part of 
Trade Unions to the employment of disabled soldiers. The 
Trade Unions as well as the employers must accord exceptional 
treatment to the brave men who have fought for us all. 





The long expected Royal Warrants increasing the pay of the 
Army were issued on Monday. On ‘the whole, they may be said 
to give the soldier a living wage comparable to that which he 
might earn in civil life. The private is to receive 2s. 9d. a day 
on enlisting, and 3s. 6d. after two years’ service. The sergeant is 
to receive 7s. a day and the regimental sergeant-major, who is 
usually the embodiment of all the military virtues, is to have 
14s. a day. These are fair and reasonable rates, which have 
already had their effect in attracting recruits of the right 
kind. The increase in the officers’ pay is not so good as it looke 
because, as in the Navy, various old allowances have been 
abolished and Income-tax is to be levied at the high civilian 
instead of the low service rate. Still, the subaltern, starting at 
13s. a day and rising to 19s. after seven years, should be able to 
live on his pay in a line regiment, and the field officers will be 
paid almost as much as the senior officials in the Civil Service. 
Educated young men without private means may thus make the 
Army their career, as in France, and this implies a very great 
reform. The Regular Army, though small, must be highly efficient, 
and efficiency can be attained only by intelligent officers. 





The Trade Union Congress, after shelving a resolution against 
“ direct action,” proceeded on Friday week to demand, on 4 
motion by Mr. J. H. Thomas, “ the repeal of the Conscriptioi 
Acts and the immediate withdrawal of British -troops from 
Russia,” failing which a special Congress should be called “ tc 
decide what action shall be taken.” Mr. Smillie took occasion 
to explain that he was “an evolutionary revolutionist.” He 
wanted an industrial revolution because life was not worth 
living, but he did not wish to see “ an armed or a bloody revo- 
lution.” Yet he gave “ the lie direct ” to Mr. T. Shaw, who on 
the previous day had charged him with deliberately fomenting 
revolution. Mr. Clynes at once pointed out that, though Mr. 
Smillie might not want violence, he would cause it by “ direct 
action” or a general strike which the Government and the 
community would certainly resist. “ Direct action,” seid Mr. 
Clynes, “ would immediately begin the breaking of workmen's 
heads and the breaking of women’s hearts.” It would stultify 
the Labour Party in Parliament and would encourage other 
sections to use similar methods against any Labour Government. 


The Congress leaders by adroit “ secret diplomacy” saved 
Mr. Smillie and his mad policy of “ direct action” from opel 
defeat, and thus preserved a semblance of wnity in the Labour 
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ranks. But the real feeling of the trade union delegates was 
displayed when they came to vote by ballot for the new Parlia- 
mentary Committee. It is highly significant that the miners, 
who had two representatives on the old committee, failed this 
ear to secure a single place. The old committee, which infuri- 
ated Mr. Smillie by declining to approve of “ direct action,” 
was re-elected, with the exception of the two miners, a colliery 
engineman and Mr. Havelock Wilson. The president of the 
Congress, Mr. Stuart Bunning, whose address was a powerful 
protest against anarchical tactics, was among the members 
again returned. The delegates to the Congress voted wildly 
on many sweeping resolutions of the usual kind, but they were 
clearly determined not to let Mr. Smillie have any control over 
the trade union executive. 


Mr. Henderson was returned in the by-election for Widnes 
by @ majority of 987. At the General Election, Colonel Hall 
Walker, who has been raised to the peerage, retained his old seat 
for the Coalition by a majority of 3,694. At the by-election 
the Unionist vote for Mr. Fisher declined by 1,098, while the 
Labour poll increased by 3,583. We do not care for Mr. Hender-. 
son’s politics, but we are not sorry to see the Labour Party 
in the House reinforced by an ex-Minister who has had consider- 
able experience of public affairs. Mr. Henderson based his appeal 
to the electors largely on the fact that he had been a member of 
the War Cabinet and on the assertion that he might have been 
Ambassador to Russia had he eared to accept the post. It must 
be remembered, too, that the revolutionists can claim nothing 
from this electoral success. Mr. Henderson told the Trade Union 
Congress last week that “direct action” would be a fatal hin- 
drance to the growth of the Labour Party, and that the first 
thing to do was to induce all Trade Unionists to vote for Labour 
candidates, inasmuch as more than half of them failed to do so 
last December. Mr. Henderson is no Bolshevik. 


The British Commonwealth Union have sent us a caleulation 
of what the resolutions passed by the Trades Union Congress 
would mean in public money spent. The calculation takes into 
account only the resolutions in favour of (1) a forty-four hour 
week and the prohibition of systematic overtime, (2) an income- 
tax with a minimum income limit of £250 a year, and (8) an 
old age pension of £1 a week for all persons of sixty years of age 
and upwards. It is calculated that these schemes would impose 
upon the country a fresh burden of 750 million pounds. ‘The 
immediate net burden due to the war—namely, debt charge and 
pensions—is 450 million pounds. “The fact that these reso- 
lutions were unanimously passed,” adds the British Common- 
wealth Union, “is a good commentary on the loose economic 
thinking which characterised the proceedings of the Congress.” 


It is good news that Mr. Balfour has been nominated to 
succeed his brother-in-law, the late Lord Rayleigh, as Chancellor 
of Cambridge University. Mr. Balfour will no doubt be elected 
Unanimously by the Senate. Mr. Balfour has never allowed 
himself to be so preoccupied in politics as to forget his love for 
philosophy and literature and, indeed, for all the arts. He has 
kept in touch with Cambridge and has concerned himself closely 
with the science of education. We fancy that he is proud of 
Cambridge University largely because she is what she is—a free 
University. If we are right, we venture to hope that Mr. Balfour 
will give not only his sanction but his strong personal encourage- 
ment to a movement to win more financial support for the 
University from private sources in order that the deadly shackles 
of State aid may be avoided. 


The Times has recently published several important letters 
on the “ interchange of pulpits.” The Bishop of Norwich put 
forward a scheme, worded with notable care and moderation, 
for regulating this interchange of pulpits between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. During and since the war such an inter- 
change has become much more frequent than formerly. Seven 
well-known Free Churchmen have consented to accept all the 
conditions proposed by the Bishop of Norwich. It may be 
pointed out that the Bishop of Norwich provided that there 
should be no challenge to the episcopal order of the 
Church of England. All he wants is that the underlying unity of 
Christians, which the ordinary man is always prepared to assert 
in the face of sacerdotal narrowness and intolerance, should be 
made an officialreality. The Bishop of Manchester dissented only 
heeause he wanted much more than the Bishop of Norwich’s 
small scheme. Bishop Gore dissented completely because he 





believes—with the enthusiasm and the intense honesty of the 
real priestly fanatic, be it said—that the Church of England can 
have no dealings with those bodies which seceded from the 
Church without compromising her faith and her tradition. 





In our opinion, no more important letter has been written 
on the subject than that of the Bishop of Carlisle, which appeared 
in the Times of Thursday week. We regret that pressure on our 
space prevented us from referring to it sooner. The Bishop of 
Carlisle admits that Bishop Gore is “ undoubtedly right” in 
declaring that the interchange of pulpits is “ contrary to Catholic 
tradition.” “Why is this saying true?” he goes on. “Is it 
not because the interchange of pulpits implies the brotherly 
fellowship of all Christian communities, whereas the Catholic 
tradition and principle repudiates that fellowship?” The 
Bishop of Carlisle argues that all the sorrows, not only of the 
Church of England, but of the whole world, come from narrow- 
ness, exclusiveness and attempted monopoly. It is hard to 
give up ecclesiastical monopoly, and yet the Christian Gospel 
makes this demand. “‘ Hence it is a hard Gospel.” 


Nevertheless, how clear Scripture is upon the subject! The 
Bishop of Carlisle says :— 

“Bishop Gore says that preachers of the Gospel are bound 
not to strive and please men. True! But are they not equally 
bound to strive to please God ? Yet how can it be pleasing to 
the Founder of the Christian Faith to equate His Faith with 
ecclesiastical erder and to teach as necessary to salvation doc- 
trines not even alluded to by Him or by His Apostles? In the 
collection of Christ’s sayings, commonly called the Sermon on 
the Mount, the traditions and principles, which Bishop Gore calls 
‘ Catholic,’ are not only not approved, but by implication are 
severely condemned for their prise and partiality. Moreover, 
Christ said that whoever built the house of his life on His sayings, 
which contain none of these Catholic traditions and principles, 
would find that he had built on rock. But whosoever built on 
any other foundation would find that he had built on sand.” 
This splendid passage expresses all that we feel about the true 
authority of the Church of England, We have never seen the 
case better stated. It would have been impossible to denounce 
—for the Bishop of Carlisle’s words are really a noble denun- 
ciation—in more courteous yet more shattering language the 
sacerdotal argument that it is necessary in the Divine interest 


to shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


By the way, the page of the Times on which the Bishop 
of Carlisle’s letter appears is an extraordinarily good example 
of the value of “ Letters to the Editor” in the Press. 
This one page contains not only the letter from the Bishop 
of Carlisle, but an admirable and soberly argued letter by 
Lord Askwith about nationalisation, and a_ particularly 
informing and vivid letter about the attitude of America towards 
the League of Nations by Mr. Edward Price Bell. The Times 
has long been the accepted place for this kind of public discussion, 
but it would not often be possible to point to a page which 
proves how much light can be thrown upon public affairs by 
this characteristically British method of exchanging ideas. 
* Letters to the Editor ” are quite as important as leading articles 
for forming opinion, and very often more 80. 








One of the most interesting papers read at the British Associa- 
tion last week was that in which Mr. McKay desoribed Commander 
Burney’s wonderful invention of the paravane, which protected 
ships from mines and could be used to attack submarines. 
The paravane is a torpedo-shaped body carrying near ite head 
a large steel plane, set vertically and at a slight angle. When a 
ship towed a pair of these paravanes from her bows, the pressure 
of the water kept the steel towing-ropes taut. If the ropes 
caught the mooring of a mine, they deflected the mine away froxa 
the ship and guided the mooring-wire down to the paravane 
head, where it was severed by acutter. The mine then rose to the 
surface and could be destroyed. Many ships of war and thousands 
of merchant ships had thus been saved from destruction. No ship 
fitted with paravanes had been hit by a mine, The paravane 
as a weapon of offence was filled with high explosives and towed 
from the stern at a great depth. When it struck the lurking 
U-boat, the charge was fired by electricity. This method of 
sweeping for submarines was naturally found to be more efficient 
than that of dropping depth charges more or less at random. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the value to the Navy and 
to the Merchant Service of this brilliant invention. 








Bank rate, per cent., changed from 64 per cent. April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ALLIES AND RUSSIA. 


W* choose as a heading for this article “ The Allies 

and Russia,” because it would be impossible to 
emphasize too much the fact that, if the problem of Russia 
is to be solved, it must be solved by all the Allies. This is 
not a matter where one Foreign Power can step in and 
redeem Russia from Bolshevism. However gallant the 
attempt might be, the Power which made it would be 
bound to fail and would also go bankrupt in the process. 
The conflicting reports from Russia and the rapidly changing 
policy of the Allies in the past have provided us all with 
bewildering and disheartening reading ; it was difficult to 
see daylight anywhere, though at least once within recent 
months we thought that the dawn had appeared when the 
British Government made particularly confident state- 
ments about the improved situation. But like most 
bewildering problems, the Russian one can be reduced to 
comparative simplicity if we try to disentangle the essential 
facts from the unessential, and treat those essential facts— 
which are quite few in number—from a severely practical 
or ordinary commonsense point of view. And to begin 
with, we must repeat that Russia must be saved by all the 
Allies or by none. We have been hampered hitherto by the 
unwillingness of our Allies to co-operate heartily with us 
and with the Constitutional Russians. British officers and 
men have worked tremendously hard in Archangel and 
Murmansk in trying to organize the Constitutional Russians 
and put them in a position to help themselves. It is also 
true, so far as we know, that we have done all we possibly 
could in helping General Denikin with the materials of war. 
Whether we ought to claim much credit or only a little, 
the fact stands out plainly enough that General Denikin 
is the one Russian leader who has scored brilliant successes, 
He has not only cleared the Black Sea districts of the 
Bolshevists but has recaptured the greater part of the 
Ukraine. The reasons which have prevented the United 
States and Japan from co-operating thoroughly with 
Admiral Koltchak and the Russian Constitutional forces in 
Siberia may be sound and natural, but at all events the 
absence of co-operation has been conspicuous enough. 
President Wilson, basing his opinion chiefly on reports 
from the unfavourable ground of Eastern Siberia, has been 
restrained by his doubts about the democratic soundness of 
Admiral Koltchak; and the Allies, we fancy, have been 
unable to agree as to the conditions upon which Japan 
should join actively in the campaign. The question we 
have to ask ourselves, then, is whether Great Britain, in 
default of a thorough-going agreement among the Allies 
that Russia can and must be saved from Bolshevism by 
extraneous assistance, could go on and do the job alone. 
The answer must emphatically be—No. Even if we wanted 
to do the job alone we could not. 

This leads us on to a second question—whether we should 
do good or harm by trying to help the anti-Bolshevik 
tussians to a limited extent. The answer to this question 
must be drawn from experience—from history—as much 
a3 from anything else. As we have often pointed out, 
there is no more dangerous undertaking than that of landing 
in a foreign country in order to help part of the population 
against their oppressors. However lightly people may think 
in the abstract about the possibility of accepting foreign 
help, when that help arrives they resent the presence of 
alien troops upon the sacred soil of their country. Look 
at what happened when Great Britain tried to help the 
victims of the French Revolution. The assistance we 
offered to the Royalists of La Vendée will for ever be 
associated with the ghastly failure at Quiberon Bay. 
To take another instance from the same pericd, we occupied 
Toulon, just as we recently occupied Archangel and 
Murmansk, and tried to organize the people into successful 
insurrection. We made the attempt almost single-handed, 
for although we received some help from Spain it did not 
amount to much, and no other country opposed to the 
French revolutionaries offered any. Once again the 
result was miserable failure. There was always a tendency 
among the most anti-Jacobin Frenchmen to regard us as 
invaders and not as friendly co-operators. Mederate 


Frenchmen who loathed the Terrorists with all their 





souls did not really get together and assert themselves till 
we had abandoned our efforts to help them. Of course 
we know, and it may just as well be acknowledged, that 
a certain amount of odium attaches to those who, having 
tried to carry out a friendly mission, confess that they 
cannot do it and retire from the struggle. Great Britain 
is now rather in the position in which she was when Bismarek 
launched the first of his series of unscrupulous Empire- 
making enterprises and attacked Denmark. The British 
people were anxious to help Denmark, but when we con. 
sulted the French and others, we discovered that if we 
went to the rescue of Denmark we should march alone. 
It is not to be wondered at that in the circumstances Lord 
John Russell felt unable to do anything. Denmark went 
under, and Bismarck, having tasted blood, went confidently 
forward in the career of annexation which brought Germany 
into that notorious and terrible frame of mind that was not 
appeased till the Great War. It is all lamentable to look 
back upon. Nevertheless Great Britain could not do what 
we all wish now had been done without the help of her Allies, 
Limited action—necessarily limited action—may, in fine, 
do more harm than good, and in dealing with the Russian 
question now we must ask ourselves whether the Russians 
are not more likely to save themselves when they are 
thrown upon their own resources than they are likely to 
be if we restrict their sense of responsibility by giving them 
a certain amount of help. After all, Russia is a country 
with a vast population and with still vaster resources of 
wealth, hardly as yet drawn upon. If such a country 
cannot save itself, can it really be saved by a pinch of help 
here and a pinch of advice there? We think not. On 
the contrary, it may be that the Bolshevik wild beast 

by being prodded in the ribs instead of being boldly 
strangled, may be made more furious than ever and devour 
more of its enemies. The knowledge that they are thrown 
upon their own resources may act as the right tonic, where 
all other medicines have failed, for persons who are tempera- 
mentally lethargic, as many of the Constitutional Russians 
apparently are. An incident, small in itself but significant, 
which happened some months ago in Russia will illustrate 
what we mean. A British General, noticing that the sending 
up of supplies to the front line was not being pushed op 
quickly enough by the Russians, took down a company 
of British soldiers to the scene of operations to set a good 
example. He told the men that he wanted them to show 
their Russian comrades how to work, and the men, thus put 
on their mettle, hurled themselves upon the supplies with 
the British enthusiasm which is always called forth by a 
sporting event. They were too busy for some time te 
notice what effect their performance was having upon the 
Russians, but when they did at last take notice they found 
that most of the Russians were sitting down watching 
them—whether in admiration or astonishment does not 
very much matter, as the example in any case had no 
result. It is something more than a convenient excuse, 
then, it has the value of a positive remedy, to ins-st 
that it is right for the Russians to rely upon themselvcs. 
Deep down all nations have common fundamental qualities, 
and it must not be supposed that the Russians are an 
exception. It appears from the history of New Zealand 
that the less the colonists depended upon the help of 
British troops the better they did in their long struggle 
with the Maoris. 


Now let us look at the consequence of abandoning 
Russia from another, and less reassuring, point of view. 
There was no doubt a time when if the Allies had been 
in thorough accord and had had their whole hearts in the 
business they might have carried out a great united 
crusade against Bolshevism as the enemy—for such it 
undoubtedly is—of the peace of the whole world. But 
after the war all men were war-weary, and the Americans, 
who remained much the freshest nation, were restrained 
by their traditional objections to foreign entanglements 
and by the scruples of Mr. Wilson. More than a year 
ago Mr. Wilson spoke of the Allied responsibility for Russia 
as being an “ acid test.” But what has happened to that 
test now? Reactions from the refusal to meet the test 
are bound to bear upon the future of the League of Nations. 
The League was created in order to administer the cou- 
science of the whole world in the direction of keeping 
the peace and securing that all nations behaved with 
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decency and justice. Now we see the Bolsheviks of Russia, 
with their hands dyed in blood, denying justice or even 
the barest toleration to those who will not join them in 
the exaltation of a particular class and a particular political 
creed. The preliminaries of putting the League of Nations 
into working order are signalized by what is in effect a 
confession that all the horrors and indecencies and injustices 
in Russia do not concern other civilized nations. Surely 
this is the bare meaning of the fact that the civilized 
nations have shown their unwillingness to take any action, 
Let us admit it—it is not a promising start for the League. 
The more friendly people are to the idea of the League, 
the more unready they seem to be to support its operations 
in practice. Before the League came into existence its 
most ardent supporters framed numerous schemes assigning 
to the League powers to handle an international army 
and to coerce recalcitrant countries by economic pressure. 
But now the barest suggestion of applying economic 
pressure — in other words, of blockading a country and 
depriving it of the essentials of life—is enough to provoke 
angry protests. It is difficult not to sympathize with 
any protest which has humanity for its motive, but these 
ardent friends of the League apparently never thought 
out the logic of their own ideas. For our part, as our 
readers may remember, we always feared that the League 
would defeat itself if it were vested with too many powers ; 
if, in brief, it was too ambitious. We should greatly have 
preferred to see a simple single agreement among law- 
abiding nations to respect the sanctity of treaties and to 
combine in punishing those nations which regarded. treaties 
as scraps of paper. A League with much wider duties, 
however, has been born. We sincerely trust that it may 
be possible to make it work, and certainly all right-minded 
people ought to cease mere cavilling and try to do their 
best to make it a success. But it is on these very grounds 
that we cannot help saying that all the Allies as a body 
ought to confess their joint and equal responsibility for 
Russia. It is plain enough that Great Britain tried to lead 
the way in helping Russia, and now gives up the task 
because she cannot carry so much on her own shoulders. 
A word rema‘ns to ke sa‘d as to the safety of the 
Ressians whoaccepted our helpin Archangel and Murmansk. 
The best formula that has been put forward on the subject, 
we think, was that of Lord Robert Cecil, who laid it down 
that all Russians who had worked with us in Archangel 
and Murmansk should be “* put in as good a position as they 
would have occupied had they not assisted us.” We must 
not incur the odium of having it said that we have done 
Iss than we promised in such a matter as removing all 
those who wish to be removed to a place of safety. — 





CASTE AND CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 
| R. VINCENT SMITH, the learned historian of India, 


has pointed out that caste is the dominant force 
n the life of the Indian people, and all who realize this 
fundamental difference between the conditions of India 
and those of Western countries must understand that 
Constitutional Reforms, based on the catchwords of 
democracy, are doomed to failure and worse :- - 


earnest appeals for protection from all the non-Brahman 
bodies show alarm which is only too well-founded. 

The Brahman and lawyer deputations which are engaged 
in @ campaign to capture uninstructed and especially 
Labour opinion in this country are aware of the utter 
falseness of their claim to speak for the working masses 
of India; but they rely, not without reason, upon the 
prevailing ignorance of Indian conditions and the extreme 
difficulty in making any Western people understand the 
effects—social and political—of the dominance of caste. 
Their witnesses before the Joint Parliamentary Commission 
appear, therefore, to be vying with each other in asserting 
that the caste system is already passing away and in 
laying stress on the fact that a few Brahmans here and 
there are showing belated sympathy with the cruel position 
of the “untouchable” classes, which include between 
fifty and sixty millions of the population. 

A curious instance of the intensity of feeling to which 
any attack on caste customs gives rise is supplied by the 
vehement opposition to the Intercaste Marriages Bill 
promoted by Mr. Patel, a non-Brahman extremist lawyer 
of the denationalized type. Mass meetings have been held 
in many parts of Bengal and all over India at which the 
strongest language has been used with evident sincerity. 
The protest memorial has been signed by people of all 
classes, including eight Maharajas and a large number 
of English-speaking Indians. Dealing with the political 
aspects of the Bill, the Secretary of the Committee, The 
Honble. Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray, writes as follows: 

“ Recently great hopes have been held out to us with reference 
to our political powers. In a way we have been assured of a 
beginning towards representative self-government in India. 
At such a time if an attempt is made by an Indian to force 
upon the masses a kind of legislation which, rightly or wrongly, 
is considered by thei to strike at the very roots of their religious 
belief and social structure, the future becomes gloomy. . . . 
No one can deny that the masses of India are blind followers 
of their ancient customs and usages. In fact, they interpret 
their religion through the customs and usages of their society. 

We know that there is already a great feeling in the 
country against the Bill. The fact that it has been introduced 
in the Council by one of our own fellow-countrymen is already 
engendering @ suspicion in the minds of our masses that our 
reugion would not be so safe under the Indian politicians as 
it is under the British administrators, though they profess 
a different faith. If this lurking suspicion is allowed to gather 
shape, it will prove a serious obstacle in getting self-government 
in India. If once it is realized that Indian politicians would 
be unable to exercise toleration towards the various religions 
and faiths in the country, there will be raised a cry of protest 
from the masses of India against any deviation from the present 
form of government, under which a great regard is undoubtedly 
paid to their religious faiths and social customs. That will 
indeed be a most deplorable situation.” 

‘These words embody a grave warning which Mr. Montagu 
and his ardent supporters are disregarding. No Govern- 
ment dominated by Brahman and lawyer politicians will 
ever show the same tolerance that religion has received 
under British rule, and it would undoubtedly arouse the 
*Jurking suspicion” to which Mr. Ray refers. The 
Brahmans, however, can be trusted not to flout Hindu 
mass sentiment, and they will certainly not abandon their 
caste privileges. No sane British Government would 
touch an Intereaste Marriages Bill, and while it was 





“Immemorial custom fortified by revelation is the basis 
he institution, with roots fastened securely in the prehistoric | 
past and accepted as an essential element in the divine ordering | 
ef the world, is reverenced alike by the superiors who command | 
and the inferiors who obey. So ineradicable is the idea of | 
caste that the lowest ranks of society, the sweepers, scavengers, 
and others who perform the basest offices, and are regarded as 
outside the pale of Hinduism, have formed’ caste organizations 
of their own, quite independent of those recognized by Hindu 
tradition.” 
lhe process of creating new sub-castes still goes on and 
follows ancient custom by devising rules of “ almost 
incredible strictness and complexity.” 


No legislation can change them, and their gradual auto- | 

matic relaxation must be deferred to a time so distant as to be 

beyond the vision of practical politics.” | 
age ; ; 

Che idea of superimposing popular electorates on the | 
system of caste and the expectation that the vital interests 
ef the enormous majority of non-Brahmans who do the 
work of India and provide most of the revenue can thus 
be represented and safeguarded are among the many 
eee +6 39 ¢ mm. 

Vain visions ” of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report; The 
manipulation of the present small electorates is well known | 
to every one who has studied India in India, and th ! 





violent. 


possible to proscribe Sati and Thagi by law, evils almost 
as great have been permitted to exist and must continue 
until education has permeated the Hindu masses. Sati 
and female infanticide still linger, and Thagi has been 
replaced by political dacoity and by a special caste of 
railway thieves. 

It is rarely possible in any country to form a true estimate 
of what is called “* popular opinion”; but in India, with 
94 per cent. of illiterate people split into fragments by 
differences of race and religion, caste and languages, 


| popular opinion only takes form when * immemorial custom 


fortified by revelation ” or religious susceptibilities appear 
to be threatened, and is then liable to become dangerously 
The cartridges, proclaimed to be smeared with 
cow and swine fat, are already forgotten ; but the rebellion 
in the Punjab, instigated by such statements as that the 
Rowlatt Act penalized marriages and deaths, would have 
attracted attention in less apathetic days. A few years ago 
a new rupee, with the effigy of the King wearing the 
collar of the Indian Empire, had to be withdrawn becaus 
it bore an elephant which was alleged to resemble a pig. 
The preposterous dual system which Mr. Montagu proposes 
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to force upon India is exactly calculated to bring Govern- 
ment into suspicion and contempt with the masses. What- 
ever the “ popular Ministers ” may do will be ascribed by 
them, if they happen to dislike it, to British rule, while 
to the official side of the Government the unpopular duty 
of suppressing riots is expressly reserved. Among the 
masses who dwell in the seven hundred and fifty thousand 
villages of India there is not the smallest desire for a change 
of government, and the agitators from the towns can 
obtain nominal adherents only by circulating such wild 
falsehoods as led to the violent outbreaks in the Punjab 
and elsewhere. The opponents of the Intercaste Marriages 
Bill will, if the measure is believed to have a chance of 
being passed, far outnumber all the Home Rulers, who 
represent only a section of the little English-speaking 
class, and the alarm and unrest among the non-Brahmans 
will, if Mr. Montagu’s theories prevail, assume most 
serious dimensions. Religion for many years will con- 
tinue to govern the lives of the peoples of India, and 
caste is the basis of the religion of the Hindu. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S LATEST SPEECH. 
[' is becoming increasingly difficult in our experience 

to comment on Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches. The 
reason is that it is impossible to dissociate them from Mr. 
Lloyd George’s deeds, both of commission and omission. 
It seems most ungracious to quarrel with speeches which 
are full of great sentiments, and yet when we come to 
set down our thoughts about them and to try to find out 
what the Prime Minister’s words mean precisely in practice, 
we find ourselves against our will returning again and again 
to the language of disenchantment and discontent. We 
suppose that if an observer, who knew nothing of Great 
Britain and nothing of Mr. Lloyd George, had sat with 
the audience in the City Temple on Wednesday night and 
heard Mr. Lloyd George’s latest speech, he would have been 
spellbound. His heart would have leaped up to a man 
whose lips seemed to have been touched with fire. He 
would have revelled in the gift of lyrical expression which 
wells up spontaneously from an inner spring. He would 
have acknowledged that the speaker was brave in appealing 
for more sacrifice from a people who have shown their 
ability to make great sacrifices in the past. If we cannot 
read the speech with the feelings which that foreign visitor 
must have felt, it is not because we are no longer susceptible 
to appeals to nobility, to glowing phrases and happy similes. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, in our opinion, was inopportune, 
not at all because of its essential qualities which were 
entirely good, but because it was the wrong speech for 
the moment. We seem to have heard it all before, and 
even while we try to admire, memory has a disagreeable 
habit of inserting reflections on Mr. Lloyd George’s ways 
at the end of every sentence. 

It is particularly unfortunate that this should be so in 
the case of a speech which appeals for simplicity in the 
national life, for straightforward co-operation among all 
classes, and for increased brotherliness. Yet it is impossible 
to pick up a newspaper any day of the week without 
finding some fresh example of tortuousness, or of cleverness 
so clever as to be cynical, attributed to the Government. 
At the moment the subject chiefly occupying public 
attention is the series of accusations brought against 
Mr. Lloyd George by the young American, Mr. Bullitt. 
These are not pleasant things to hear. Whatever else 
be untrue, there can be no doubt that Mr. Lloyd George, 
acting sincerely as we believe, thought at one time 
that it might be possible to come to some arrangement 
with the Russian Bolsheviks. If on the merits of the case 
he believed this, why should he have been ashamed to 
say so? Apparently Colonel House agreed with him, 
and Colonel House, as we all know, is a man of high 
integrity and great public spirit. Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, was either ashamed or afraid to tell the nation 
about his first thoughts. He could hardly have forgotten 


that he asked Mr. Bullitt to breakfast in order to hear 
all about his experiences in Russia, but the impression 
the House of Commons received last April was that Mr. 
Lloyd George had heard nothing more than vague rumours 
about “‘a young American who had been to Russia.” 
Of course Mr. Lloyd George was perfectly right to gather 
all the information he possibly could on a most difficult 








subject. Lord Palmerston had a habit of asking people 
to breakfast in order to suck their brains in just the same 
way as Mr. Lloyd George invited Mr. Bullitt. Sir Willian 
Howard Russell, the famous correspondent of the Times 
in the Crimean War, described in his Diary how he went 
to breakfast with Lord Palmerston at the famous house 
in Piccadilly, and how after breakfast Lord Palmerston 
transfixed him with the question: ‘‘ Now, Mr. Russell 
I want to know how you would reform the British Army 
if the task was in your hands.” Mr. Lloyd George very 
properly interviewed Mr. Bullitt, but it is impossible ty 
understand how out of a straightforward proceeding such 
a series of unstraightforward explanations, denials, state- 
ments and counter-statements and such an atmosphere 
of insinuation and intrigue have proceeded. 

This is only one instance out of many of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s way. We may be living in a “ new world,” ‘as 
Mr. Lloyd George says, but some of us look back for many 
reasons with regret to the old world which was directed by 
simpler men. We think of Lord Salisbury, for instance, 
who was a peace-loving man if ever there was one, though 
there was a ridiculous legend among his political opponents 
that he was a kind of fire-eating Jingo. We even think 
of men who had a lesser conception of public seemliness, 
men like Melbourne and Palmerston. We cannot imagine 
any of them, though their conceptions were narrower and 
no doubt less moving than those of Mr. Lloyd George, 
allowing one incident after another to become a source of 
accusations of bad faith and double dealing. Surely the 
chief fact in the new world which Mr. Lloyd George eulogizes 
is that democracy is enthroned, and that democracy is 
brought to the supreme test. We all want to believe in it, 
and indeed we must believe in it because no other system 
is possible with a universally educated nation possessing 
a wide franchise. But what are we to say when we find 
the leader of democracy belying his fine sentiments in 
practice ? If he scrupulously meant what he said he would 
of course, be extravagantly careful in choosing his associate 
and in selecting for advancement and honour men who are 
worthy of national gratitude and esteem. Can we say that 
Mr. Lloyd George is doing, or has ever done, this ? 

As Mr. Lloyd George was speaking to a non-political 
audience at the City Temple, he could not, of course, talk 
politics. His remarks, therefore, about the evils of slums, 
of huge armaments, of extravagance, of ignorance, and of 
class-warfare were necessarily of a general kind. But 
there is one important subject he mentioned upon which 
we hope he will be able to say something specific without 


delay. He once again described the national evil of 
drunkenness. Now we know, from what he said in 1915, 


that the Prime Minister believes in the nationalization ol 
the liquor trade. He then had a scheme,and he has only 
to reproduce it. There is no doubt about the strengtli 
of his convictions on this subject. In 1917 he said: “| 
fear that when demobilisation comes there will be an 
irresistible demand to put the trade back where it was 
before. That would be a national disaster.” The demand 
is now being made. But it is not irresistible. On the 
contrary there is a growing army ready to support the 
Prime Minister's scheme. Will he turn sentiment into 
action % 
, 
PISE DE TERRE. 

NIGERIAN correspondent, whoze letter appears 
ve elsewhere, asks some very interesting questions 11 
regard to pisé de terre building, which we will endeavour 
to answer to the best of our ability. 

(a) If, as we presume, “ this country ”’ means England, 
protection except for the top of the wall is not required, 
though it is no doubt better to have eaves with an over 
hang of a foot or so. The great thing to remember 18 
that the pisé houses are not mud houses but houses of dry 
rammed earth, the walls of which, under the hardeninz 
effect of the atmosphere, consolidate into a kind of earth 
stone. There is no necessity, therefore, for a verandali 
all round the house or even for eaves so ample as to be like 
a verandah. 

(b) The thickness of wall found convenient in the 
Australian experiment is eighteen inches, and in Australia 
that appears to be quite thick enough for a two-storeyed 
house. Experiments are now being made which we feel 
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sure will prove that an eighteen-inch wall is amply suffi- 
cient for buildings of several storeys in this country. 

(c) The Australian Settler’s Handbook, following the 
French XVIIIth century books, declares that all earths 
are suitable for pisé work, except pure clay or pure sand. 
In other words, all ordinary loams are suitable, and where 
sand and clay can be mixed they make a very good wall. 

We are much interested in what our correspondent says 
in regard to Dutch barn roofs. No doubt there is a great 
opportunity for anyone who will invent or revive some 
cheap form of roofing. Unfortunately, thatching is 
becoming a lost art and is also very expensive; tiles, 
like bricks, are also prohibitive in prive for any building 
which is designed to be cheap, and the same happily 
applies to that most ugly and - hot-and-colc ” form of 
roofing provided by corrugated iron. Rubberoid and other 
felts make excellent flat roofs, but require a great deal of 
timber, and timber is now one of the dearest of building 
materials. If it were not, flat rammed earth roofs, tarred 
like our roads, might prove practicable. Peat or ordinary 
turves placed over corrugated iron make a very warm 
and cool roof, and the hideousness of the corrugated 
iron is thus disguised. But till corrugated iron becomes 
cheap again this cannot, as we have said, be regarded 
1s an inexpensive method of roofing. 

We may add a few general observations in regard to 
pise building. In the British climate, both for appearance 
and for the general preservation of the wall, plastering 
outside is to be recommended, though an unplastered 
pisé back wall in a cartshed erected at Newlands Corner has 
withstood four very wet and frosty winters without an 
overhang. The walls of this shed have tended to grow 
harder until they are now almost like weathered sandstone, 
and inside the wail is always dry. Ordinary lime plaster 
sakes as firm a hold of the earth as whitewash and rough- 
rast do in the case cf the old cob buildings of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. It should be remembered always, 
however, that cob is not pisé. Cob is clay and shale put 
ap wet and mixed with straw; pisé is earth put up dry 
ind without admixture, and consolidated by hard ramming 
setwween boards. 

Another good thing to remember is that pisé is not a 
patent of the Spectator or of anybody else. As Pliny re- 
narked nearly 2,000 years ago, it is a very old and well-tried 
system of building. His definition of pisé, or, as he calls 
't, formacean* walls, as “‘ earth rammed hard between 
boards,” given in the VIth Book of the Natural History, 
remains the best definition as also the most interesting. 
He notes that neither frost nor heat nor cold has any 
effect on the walls, which indeed are so imperishable 
that watch towers built by Hannibal on the tops of the 
hills in Spain remain to this day. There are, of course, 
prehistoric pisé buildings in New Mexico and Arizona 
which are said to be at least 4,000 years old. 

We will summarize what we have written by printing a 
aumber of technical questions asked us by correspondents 
with the answers given by Mr. Williams-Ellis, to whom 
the interrogatories were submitted. 

We may mention once again that any enquiries by our 
readers about the pisé cottage at Newlands or in regard 
to pisé generally should be addressed not to the Spectator 
or to Mr. Strachey, but direct to the architect, Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, 14 Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


1. Approximate life of house Prehistoric examples _ still 
after erection on Pisé existing, possibly over 
System ? three thousand years 


old (8. America). 
I know numerous examples of 
cob houses three and 
four hundred years old 
in this country, and Pisé 
is, consider, a better 
material, both mechanic- 
ally and chemically. 
sununer-built, immediately 
after completion. 
18’, 14”, 12”. No cavity. 


2. How soon aiter erection lf 
can house be occupied ? 
3. Thickness of outer walls, 
and is there a cavity in 
same between outer facing 
and inside lining ? 
4. Around fireplaces, will brick- 
work be used ? 
* We wish some $ 
the word “ 


Yes. 





holar-reader of the Syectator would give uS the derivation of 
lormacean,”’ 








5. Will mice, rats, or other 
vermin be able to harbour 
easily in these walls ? 

6. I take it temporary sheeting 
will be erected to retain 


the earth. 
What amount of punning 
is necess to give the 


wall the required solidity ? 


7. How long has sheeting to 
remain up after earth is 
filled in and punned ? 


8. Where timbers rest on 
walls, is there any fear 
of rot being set up ? 


9. I take it the usual damp 

course will be necessary ? 
10. Are walls plastered inter- 
nally in the ordinary way ? 
1]. How do you advise the 
outside of walls being 
treated ? 


12, What do you recommend 
over the door and window 
openings ? Wood lintels, 
or is the Pisé earth 
sufficient ? 

Is the system suitable for 
cart sheds, stables, and 
other farm buildings ? 
Will the Insurance Com- 
panies want higher rates 
to cover fire risks ? 


13. 


14 


Any special kind of earth 
required ? 

Should stone, sand, and 
clay be excluded 2 


16. Do you mix anything with 
the earth to make it 
bind ? I noticed that the 
older Pisé walls at New- 
lands Corner rang like 
stone. 

Some accounts describe 
the Newlands Cottage as 
built of earth blocks laid 
in mortar. Is this correct ? 


17. 


. Are the window and door 
openings cut out after 
the completion of the 
walls ? 


- Did the cost of £20 given 


for the complete Pisé 
outer walls of the six- 
roomed cottage include 
foundations and damp 
course ? 

20. Is there any Patent ” 
about Pisé building, or is 
it an ancient method 


revived and improved ? 


No. Too dense. 
Shuttering is removed and 
re-erected on the just- 


completed wall, and the 
process repeated over anc 
over again with the same 
shuttering as fast as you 
please. 
You “ram till it rings.” 
It is immediately removed. 
Consequently it is possible 
to build continuously with 
one pair of shutter boards. 
Timber in old Continental 
examples is found as 
clean and fresh as when 
inserted. 
Yes. 


No. 


Or colour-washed on the Pisé 
direct if walls well and 
truly made. 

Mixed lime and cement render- 
ing, or hot tar spray, with 
whitewash a week later. 

Walls four years old at New- 

lands, without any 

exterior treatment what- 
ever, are getting harder 
each year. 

reinforced over wider 
spans with sticks or scrap 
metal, 


Pisé 


Eminently. No cartage, rough 
labour, non - conducting, 
exceeding cheapness. 

First time point has been 
raised. Earth is, of course, 
one of the best fire- 
extinguishers, but a com- 
plete burn-out might crack 
the walls, though I should 
imagine less than in a 
brick or stone building. 

I will certainly try the effeet 
of fire on an experimental 
wall. I will on get an 
insurance surveyor to look 
at the house now in 
process of building. 

Apparently any kind bar real 
clay or almost pure sand. 

First is apt to crack when 
used in large masses, 
and latter too little co- 
hesion to ensure stability. 

Stones over, say, the size of 

a champagne cork, should 

be excluded; also any 

vegetable matter, such as 
roots. 

nothing whatever, 
even water. 


No, 


not 


No. Pisé blocks 9” by 9” by 18” 
used for piers and par- 
titions only. The main 
walls are 18” thick, mono- 
lithic and homogeneous, 
and without joints, either 
horizontally or vertically. 
Such openings are left 
to the exact sizes required 
as the work proceeds by 
inserting adjustable 
“ stops ” in the shuttering. 
No; though these were of an 
unusually inexpensive 
nature. 


No. 


There is no Patent or secret 
about Pisé building; it 
is, indeed, the simplest 


method of building 
imaginable, and, so far 
as the country is con- 


cerned, of almost univer- 
sal application. 
Somewhat crudely executed 
with primitive and 
cumbersome plant, it has 
long been practised in 
certain provinces of 
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France and Spain, and 

has recently been adopted 

with great success in some 
of our Colonies. 

small jobs (garden walls, 

sheds, farm buildings, 

&e.), the simplest home- 

made gear can be used 

effectively. Any wheel- 
wright could make the 
requisite shuttering and 
rammers in a few days. 

the building of a house it 
pays—in time, labour, and 
results—to employ shut- 
tering of a stronger and 
less primitive nature. 

At the “ First Pisé Cottage ” 
at Newlands (six rooms, 
Board of Agriculture's 
small-holders standard 
accommodation) it took 
two men under a month 
to complete the  Pisé 
walling. They were both 
new to the work. 

With a mobile power plant, I 
have little doubt but 
that four trained men 
could complete the same 
work in about three days, 
if conditions were reason- 
ably favourable. 


21. Is an elaborate plant neces- 
sary, or can any builder 
make what is necessary 
in his own yard ? 


Fo 


“= 


For 


22, How long does it take 
to build a six - roomed 
cottage ? 


23. What is the origin and A French word cf obscure 
meening cf the word etymology. There is, so 
*« Pisé..”” Is there any far as I know, no English 
English equivalent ? equivalent. 

I suzgest that ‘Terra-Lithie " 
wou'd be a compact ard 
des*riptive term for this 
kind of walling 

Seplember 16th, 1919. C.W.-E. 








POPE AND THE TECHNICALITIES OF THE ARTS. 
NE of the most interesting and strongly marked charac. 
teristics of Pope's poetic style is his use of the techni- 
calities of other Arts. In a sense, no doubt, every poet delights 
in technical terms, and in enlarging and improving his vocabulary 
thereby. The poet must deal with all words as the painter with 
all colours. Shakespeare offers so notorious an example of an 
exact technical terminology that the dull world of semi-scholars, 
grammarians, and textual critics have felt certain that he was a 
lawyer, a doctor, an astrologer, a sporting expert, dog fancier, 
musician, and what not because he made so free with the words 
of art belonging to these professions. Of course he was none of 
them, but, like Mr. Kipling and Mr. Masefield, he found nothing 
so fascinating as borrowing other men’s special tools. 

Pope, however, in two of the arts was something more than a 
verbalist. By accident and choice he actually practised, and 
always greatly delighted in, painting and architecture. As is 
noted by us elsewhere, he was three or four years in the studio of 
his friend Jervas, the fashionable artist of the hour, seriously 
meaning to become a painter. He only took to poetry as a 
second string to his bow when he had proved by spoiling some 
forty canvases with Madonnas that line and colour were not 
the media with which he would conquer the world. Architecture 
and landscape gardening were the delight and solace of his 
middle life. He had as great a passion for making grottoes and 
colonnades, planting quincunx, and ranking vines and espaliers 
as was possessed by half the Peers and country gentlemen of 
his age. 

Thus in the earlier part of Pope’s literary life we see him with 
fond attention embroidering his verse with the technicalities and 
even the slang of the studio, proud to show that he could bandy 
the compliments of the canvas with any man in London. De- 
lightful is his use of the lingua franca of artists in his “ Essay 
on the Characters of Women” :— 

“Pictures like these, dear Madam! to design, 

Asks no firm hand and no unerring line ; 

Some wandering touches, some reflected light, 

Some flying stroke, alone can hit them right : 

For how should equal colours do the knack ? 

Chameleons who can paint in white and black ?” 
The difficulties of portraiture, whether literary or pictorial, are 
summar zed with an attractive mixture of malice and obscurity 
in the following passage :— 


“One certain portrait may (I grant) be seen, 
Which Heaven bas varnish'd out and made a queen : 











The same for ever! and describ’d by all 
With truth and goodness, as with crown and ball, 
Poets heap virtues, painters gems, at will, 
And show their zeal, and hide their want of skill, 
*Tis well—but, artists! who can paint or write, 
To draw the naked is your true delight. 
That robe of quality so struts and swells, 
None see what parts of nature it conceals; 
Th’ exactest traits of body or of mind, 
We owe to models of an humble kind. 
If Queensberry to strip there’s no compelling, 
*Tis from a handmaid we must take a Helen. 
From peer or bishop ’tis no easy thing 
To draw the man who loves his God or king. 
Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail) 
From honest Mahomet or plain parson Hale.” 
Still more technical is the following passage. It positively reckg 
of the studio :— 
* Come, then, the colours and the ground prepare! 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air ; 
Choose a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this minute.” 
“ Dip in the rainbow " and * trick her off in air” 
in Pope’s time painters’ “cant.” 
Naturally enough Pope's studio manner burst into full flower 
in his enchanting * Epistle to Mr. Jervas, with Dryden's Trans- 
iation of Fresnoy’s Art of Painting *’ :— 


were obviously 


* Whether thy hand strike out some free design, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at every line, 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mass, 
And from the canvas call the mimic face ; 
Read these instructive leaves, in which conspire 
Fresnoy’s close art and Dryden's native fire ; 
And reading wish, like theirs, our fate and fame, 
So mix’d our studies, and so join’d our name.”’ 


Surely this passage, too, has the authentic atmosphere of the 
Atelier :-— 
‘Smit with the love of sister arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame ; 

Like friendly colours found them both unite, 

And each from each contract new strength and light, 
How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day, 

While summer suns roll unperceiv’d away ! 

How oft our slowly growing works impart, 

While images reflect from art to art ! 

How oft review; each finding like a friend, 
Something to blame and something to commend ! ” 
The poet then grows impassioned, inspired with the spirit of the 
figurative arts and by the thought of Italy, the natural home of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture :— 

* What flattering scenes our wandering fancy wroug)t, 
Rome’s pompous glories rising to our thought ! 
Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 

Yir'd with ideas of fair Italy. 

With thee on Raphael's monument I mourn, 
Or wait inspiring dreams at Maro’s urn : 

With thee repose where Tully once was laid, 

Or seek some ruin’s formidable shade. 

While fancy brings the vanish'd piles to view, 
And build imaginary Rome anew. 

Here thy well-studied marbles fix our eye ; 

A fading fresco here demands a sigh : 

Each heavenly piece unwearied we compare, 
Match Raphael's grace with thy lov’d Guido's air, 
Carracci’s strength, Correggio’s softer line, 
Paulo's free stroke, and Titian’s warmth divine.” 


Every line of this exquisite poem in truth demands quotation, 
but there is one more passage which so specially supports our 
contention that we must perforce give it. Pope, after he has 
described with friendly augmentations poor Jeryas’s slenter 
triumphs, bursts forth :— 
“ O, lasting as those colours may they shine, 

Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line ; 

New graces yearly like thy works display, 

Soft without weakness, without glaring gay ! 

Led by some rule that guides but not constrains, 

And finish’d more through happiness than pains. 

The kindred arts shall in their praise conspire, 

One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre.” 

Scattered up and down throughout Pope’s works, indeed in 
I § ] 
almost every one of his poems, there is some allusion to Painting 
or to Sculpture, and readers will find an added delight in the 
poems by searching these out. We will indulge ourselves in 
only one more pictorial quotation, the incomparable “ Extemp- 
raneous Lines on a Portrait of Lady Mary Wortley Montagy, 
painted by Kneller ” :— 
* The playful smiles around the dimpled mouth, 

That happy air of majesty and truth, 

So would | draw: but oh! *tis vain to try ; 

My narrow genius does the power deny. 

The equal lustre of the heavenly mind, 

Where every grace with every virtue join'd; 
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Learning not vain, and wisdom not severe, 

With greatness easy, and with wit sincere ; | 

With just description stow the soul divine, 

And the whole princess in my work should shine.” 


The geniuses of Architecture and of Landscape Gardening 
hover over the Moral Essays and the Satires. It would be 
difficult indeed to find a more felicitous use of language at once 
technical and yet comprehensible as that which describes the 
spirit in which garden architecture should be approached :— 

“ To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot, 
In all, let Nature never be forgoi ; 
But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 
Let not each beauty everywhere be spied, 
Where half the skill is decently to hide. 
He gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds. 
Consult the genius of the place in all ; 
That tells the waters or to rise or fall ; 
Or helps th’ ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 
Or scoops in circling theatres the vale : 
Calls in the country, catches opening glades, 
Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades ; 
Now breaks, or now directs, th’ intending lines ; 
Paints as you plant, and as you work designs.” 
Every epithet in the first three lines gives the extreme charac- 
teristic expression of what the poet desires to convey. The 
same may ke said of the passage on public improvements 
which closes the “Epistle to the Earl of Burlington on the 
Use of Riches” 
“Bid harbours open, public ways extend, 
Bid temples, worthier of the God, ascend, 
Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main, 
Back to his bounds their subject sea command, 
And roli obedient rivers through the land : 
These honours peace to happy Britain brings ; 
These are imperial works, and worthy kings.” 


Even when Pope smears the satiric arrow with the bitterest and 
most irritating of his deadly unguents, one feels his delight in the 
technicalities. Here is part of the picture of Timon’s Villa :— 


“Two Cupids squirt before : a lake behind 
Improves the keenness of the northern wind, 
His gardens next your admiration call ; 
On every side you look, behold the wall ! 
No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other, 
The suffering eye inverted Nature sees, 
Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees ; 
With here a fountain never to be play‘d, 
And there a summer-house that knows no shade ; 
Here Amphitrite sails through myrtle bowers, 
There gladiators fight or die in flowers ; 
Unwater'd see the drooping seahorse mourn, 
And swallows roost in Nilus’ dusty urn.” 
Yet another example is to be found in the same Epistle. Tho 
following is addressed to Lord Burlington :— 


a 


Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make ; 

Load some vain church with old theatric state ; 
Turn ares of triumph to a garden gate ; 

Reverse your ornaments, and hang them all 

On some patch'd dog hole ek’d with ends of wall, 
Then clap four slices of pilaster on’t 

That lac’d with bits of rustic makes a front ; 
Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door : 
Conscious they act a true Palladian part, 

And if they starve, they starve by rules of art.” 


From such verse. making as this, how proudly did Pope descend | 
to his Grotto, admire the severe taste of his Villa, or glory in 
the seemliness of his espaliers and the correct spacing of his 
quincunx. 





PROPACANDIST WARFARE. 

: ue warfare still being waged on the Continent by means | 
of poisonous propaganda can scarcely be understood except 

hy those living in the heart of Europe. During the war Germany | 
and Austria were the instigators and the main propagators of 
The burden of | 
et first that Germeny and Austria had been attacked 


ind surprised, 


tendencious news and interested statements. 
these was 
nd were carrying on a war of legitimate self- 
efence, and for 2 long time also that the German soldiers were 
Somewhat later on the 


| 
| 
| 


merching from victory to victory. 








situation made it desirable to modify these assertions, and then 
it was insinuated that Germany and France were ready to make 
peace, and that the only reason for the world being still drenched 
in blood was England's determination not to give way. 

During the war this propaganda was carried on by a variety 
of methods. In Switzerland, where it was most intense, because 
this country, being surrounded by France, Italy, Austria and 
Germany, was naturally the best centre for German propa- 
gandist activity, there were no less than eighty German agents, 
whose sole occupation it was to look after the Swiss Press. At 
one time the German Legation in Berne had a staff of 1,200 
people in its employ, some ostensibly belonging to the Com- 
mercial Department, some to the Consular Service, others 
looking after German interned, and others engaged in Red Crosa 
work ; but in reality the great majority were directly or in- 
directly occupied in endeavouring to make the Swiss think as 
the Germans wanted them to think, and to insinuate defeatist 
and latterly Bolshevist ideas into Italy and France. As for 
the German spying organization in Switzerland, even a German 
agent, Freiherr Walter von Rummel, in a book just published, 
admits that the German military attaché in Berne had fifty 

russian officers to assist him in his labours. 

Many hoped that this widespread German and Austrian pro- 
paganda would cease with the war. Both 
Germany and Austria, especially the former, have been and are 
at this moment carrying on a propaganda which, although 
more veiled, is assuredly not less intense nor less poisonous than 
during the war. For this purpose they are utilizing more than 
ever the services of any doubtful persons whom they can 
suborn, whether avowed Bolshevists, Sinn Feiners, malcontent 
Hindus, so-called Egyptian Nationalists, or occasionally German- 
Americans. These people have their own news agencies in every 
important town in Switzerland, whence they pester the Press 
with communications, often cleverly worded and apparently 
innocent. Articles are also sent out. If on an Indian subject, 
they are contributed by * an Indian,” probably a genuine Hindu, 
who, during the war, was in the service of Germany and is still 
kept on by her. If an Egyptian question arises, then there is 
apparently an Egyptian ever at hand and ready to give an 
authoritative opinion upon it. When Irish matters are pro- 
minent, there is no lack of “ Irishmen ”’ to air their grievances. 
But the kind of propagandist work which is most frequently 
resorted to and which seems to give the best results is making 
extracts from certain judiciously selected British newspapers 
and sending these to the Swiss Press as telegrams dated from all 
manner of places, from Dan to Beersheba, from Teheran to 
Timbuctoo. English newspapers now reach Switzerland in less 
than forty-eight hours from the time of publication, which is 
naturally a great advantage to these propagandist offices. 
They immediately translate selected extracts into French and 
German or Italian or into all three languages, and disseminate 
these often carefully doctored translations throughout the Presa. 
Some Swiss newspapers still under German influence are very 
glad to publish such ready-made “copy.” Others look upon 
the communications (which, 1 should say, are sent out free, 
with noble generosity, even suitable headlines being supplied), 
as calculated to enliven their columns; and only a few consider 
them as chiefly useful for filling the wastepaper basket. The 
Sinn Feiners have still the same agents working in Geneva end 
Ziirich as were there when they worked with Roger Casement 
while that traitor was still in Germany. It is, as might be 
expected, mainly in the Roman Catholic Press that the Sinn 
The Bolshevists 
concentrate their energies principally upon the Socialist news- 


Not so, however. 


Feiners find acceptance for their effusions. 


papers; the Egyptians and Indians prefer Liberal newspapers ; 
while the Pan-Germanists turn their attention to Conservative 
journals. 

It is the Pan-Germanists who really manage this entire propa- 
gandist organization. Their main aim now is to disseminate 
revolutionary ideas in Entente countries, and at the same time 


| to alarm neutrals about the fate awaiting them should Europe 


be submerged in revolution while impressing upon them the 


| need for a monarchical government in Germany and Austria. 


It is this lest named form of German and Austrian clerical 
propaganda which is the most interesting and perhaps the most 
important, and certainly least generally understood. Germany, 
in fact, is still a monarchy, albeit without a monarch, or, to 
put it another way, a republic without republicans. There are, 
it is true, many Germans who sincerely desire the establishment 
of a German Republic, but so far as their power to direct the 
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country’s policy is concerned they may be left out of account: 
It is not these Germans who are plotting in Switzerland; it 
is the old Prussian Junker, although he may no longer either 
rattle his sword or call himself Freiherr or von, nor even talk 
loud enough in publie places to drown everyone else’s voice. 
This German propaganda has been so successful that certain 
German-Swiss newspapers, notably those of the capital, sys- 
tematically crawled to Germany throughout the war. No 
Mr. Collins could have been more obsequious to any Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, no Uriah Heep could have been more 
’umble. In short, the late Bavarian Prime Minister, Kurt 
Eisner, when attending the International Labour Congress in 
Berne only a few days before he was murdered, openly declared 
that such papers as the two leading daily journals in Eerne, 
two Ziirich papers, and one in Basel, had contributed more 
than any other cause to prolong the war. The military corre- 
spondent of one of these Berne papers was actually a German by 
birth, education and upbringing, and a Swiss by naturalization 
only. Every day, said Eisner, huge mail bags of these pro- 
German-Swiss papers used to be distributed in the German 
trenches and German soldiers’ canteers, and in the German 
navy; and thousands of marked copies were sent out to all | 
the German country newspapers.* And this because they 
ostensibly represented “nevtral opinion ’—in other words, 
they concealed the truth from the German people, the German 
army and the German navy, and concealed it as Germany 





wanted it concealed. 

To show that this manceuvre is still being carried on I need 
only quote part of a leading article in the Frankfurter Zettung 
for September 6th, entitled ‘ Reactionary Propaganda in 
Switzerland ” : 


For a considerable time past rumours have reached us about 
the doings of certain Austrian and Hungarian politicians who 
are working in the interests of the Hapsburgs and consorting 
together in Switzerland. What has hitherto not appeared so 
clearly is that our Republican neighbour seems to be becoming 
also the rendezvous of German National cliques. True, these 
individuals seem as yet to have contrived to influence only a 
small section of the German-Swiss Press. This pro-Hapsburg 
movement deserves more notice than it has hitherto received, 
because in Entente countries the plans of the German reactionary 
party are being watched with great attention, and because 
Press organs, behind which it is allowable to suspect that any 
sort of official influenees exist, bring discredit on Germany. It 
is remarkable with what zeal the Berner Tagblatt, in particular, 
espouses the cause of German reaction. Now, this is a newspaper 
which, during the war, passionately espoused the views of the 
Pan-Germanists, the submarine party, and the opponents of a 
peace based on understanding ; and, consequently, it is still 
wrongly considered by many people as the mouthpiece of German 
policy. If, on the one hand, the determined premeditation 
with which a foreign newspaper advocates what are, presumably, 
(Gierman interests seems to merit a certain tribute of gratitude, 
on the other hand it cannot but be displeasing that this same 
neutral organ should now be casting suspicion on the German 
Republic and German democracy with the determination 
which we came to know during the war. It takes pleasure 
in casting ridicule upon the president of the German Empire 
and his Ministers. .... It is not for us to engage in controversy 
with the Berner Tcgblatt about the German Republic. Rather 
would it be the business of the Swiss Press to deal with one of its 
own organs, which is fighting for monarchy and divine right 
like a Prussian Junker, and bespattering democracy with mud. 
As, however, this kind of interest in German affairs is still always 
connected with German propaganda, our wisest policy would 
probably be to hold aloof from these machinations of German 
National cliques and to make it clear that we are doing so. 
't is amusing that in the same issue of the Berner Tagblatit an 
attempt is made to prove that Tirpitz, unlike our ‘incompetent 
diplomats,’’ did not believe that submarine warfare would work 
wonders, but merely allowed himself to be used for carrying | 
it on, and this solely from patriotism, and that he is now suffering 
from not having resigned at the time. | 

| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Small wonder that the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, which throughout 
the war adopted an attitude which, if not precisely pro-Entente, 
was, at any rate, reasonable, and which has repeatedly 
endeavoured to convince Germany of the truth, should say, 
commenting on the Frankfurter’s remarks: “So it has come to 
this, that those Swiss newspapers which, since the war, scattering 
neutrality to the winds, have been minding the business of 
German Imperialists, have now been called to account by a 
respected and moderate organ of the German empire.” 








the Swiss newspapers which Kurt Eisner said were used by the German General 
aff for propagandist purposes were the Berner Tagblatt, the Bund of Berne, 
with its military critic Stegemann, a German naturalized as a Swiss; the Basler 
Vachrichten, whose military critic was Colonel Eeli, one of the Swiss General 
Staff officers involved in the notorious Colonels Affair, when be and Colonel von 
Wattenwyl were found guilty of supplying information to the German and 


} 
* According to the Deémocrate, a well-informed French-Swias me 


Austrian Genera! Staffs; the Ziircher Post, and the Neue Ziircher Nachrichten, | 
one of the leading Reman Catholic organs in Switzerlang® 


| of the truth. 


| evil 


Unfortunately, however, the Berner Tagblatt is not the only 
German-Swiss paper which has been and still is the mouthpiece 
of the Ludendorffs, the von Tirpitzes, and the Hindenburgs, 
When the League of Nations does begin its work, one of its first 
tasks should be to prt an end to propagandist warfare, which 
at present is doing its best to cause nation to rise against nation, 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, nothing is being done 
officially to counteract the effects of all this venomous pro- 
paganda. The last event which afforded an opportunity 
for our being misunderstood and consequently defamed and 
libelled in the Swiss Press was the Persian agreement. Yet 
not a single authoritative statement has been made by us to 
correct all these mendacious and tendencious assertions. 
Hardly a day passes but the Sinn Feiners, the Young Egyptians, 
or the Indian malcontents, publish some statements subversive 
Swiss editors friendly to England have often passed 
some of these communications on to me, and esked me whether 
I could not give them an article on the subject, but I have not 
always the facts and figures available. The homekeeping British 
public, which has sometimes homely wits, may say that truth 
will out, and that, therefore, so much misrepresentation does 
not matter. But it is the wrong ideas which stick, and to realize 
how true this is it is only necessary to sit in a Swiss café in the 
evening and overhear the conversation turning on the questions 
of the day. The assertions of the various propagandist 
organizations which have appeared in the day’s papers are 
repeated almost word for werd. 

Unhappily, the quotations from the British Press sent to 
Switzerland by Reuter are generally taken from a certain group 
of papers; and leading provincial papers, weekly journals 
or monthly reviews are scarcely ever mentioned. More than 
one Swiss editor has complained to me of this, saying: ‘‘ We 
never get extracts from the Scotch Press or from any Irish 
paper except through the German propagandists, and then it 
is only something which suits their purposes.” 

After this anti-British news has appeared in the Swiss Press, 
it is transmitted to Holland, Sweden, Norway, and occasionally 
even to Italy, always as coming from the “ neutral’? Swiss 
Press. It will be clear, therefore, that this persistent propagan- 
dist warfare is a serious matter and one which should not be 
left simply to take care of itself. JULIAN GRANDE. 

Berne, September 15th, 1919. 


TO THE 
— 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] ee 
NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SprcraTor.’’} 
Sir,—For over torty pet 
tionist, i.e., I have not used alcoholic liquors nor had a wine- 
glass in my house. But I have never seen the justice or the 
practicability of forcing Prohibition upon free men, unless in 
such places as obviously desire what is not the prohibition of 
the use of liquor, but only of the existence of licensed places 
for its sale and public use. As one specially interested from 
the first in the aid temperance could and should receive from 
the State, I have spoken in many places either for or against 
every Licensing Bill, from the worst (Mr. Balfour’s) to the 
hest (Mr. Asquith’s), and I learned from Canon Ellison, the 
best chairman the C.E.T.S. ever had, how necessary a handmaid 
effort and is an legal 


EDITOR. 





LETTERS 


TRADE. 


years I have been a sonal Prohibi- 


to religious moral suasion adequate 
measure. 

But never have I known one more sane and fair, one 
calculated to go to the root of the tree, and excise the chief 
parasite thereon, than State Purchase and the entire 
elimination of the personal profit of directors and shareholders. 
The lengthy and vigorous efforts of the U.K.A. have had, to i) 
mind, grand results in the conversion to total abstinence of 
thousands of individuals, but as political reformers they have 
Never, I believe, was their platform of “ tlie 


been inoperative. 


| total and immediate suppression of the liquor traffic” more 


more restrictions, 


impossible than now. More temperance, yes; 
in no 


yes; for these England is ready and even clamant; but 
town, village, or city, not in any street or club or class therein, 
do I find evidence of a preponderating desire for Prohibiticn; 
while amongst the strongest supporters of State Purchase I 
find many who have hitherto been for long members and even 
officers of the U.K.A., but have come to see that wisdom lies 
in asking not for what one would like to get, but for what one 
is likely to get. The significance of the declaration in favour of 
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State Purchase made by organized Labour last year is great. 
Labour consumes, temperately or intemperately, the greatest 
proportion of alcohol. Labour as a whole has never been in 
measurable distance of entertaining the idea of Prohibition. 
Labour, however, has spoken, and is acting, in favour of State 
Purchase with its consequent restriction and control.—I am, 
Sir, &., J. W. Horstey. 


Detling Vicarage, Maidstone. 





(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
$ir,—Many of us who have been for long years ardent temper- 
ance reformers are following with deep interest your advocacy 
of Nationalization of Liquor. I believe no other policy really 
holds the field for us, Forty years ago I became, for myself, an 
“individual Prohibitionist,” but,as a policy for the community, 
considering our national inertia, it is hopelessly slow. Fishing 
with rod and line may save a few individuals, but the U.K.A. 
policy, pure and undiluted, is not marked by successful con- 
version of any large part of the community. We had our 
chance in 1915. To-day we might have reached a standard of 
reformed administration which would have proved a standing 
lesson in sanity. As it is, we are threatened with reaction, and 
the T'rade propaganda is hard at work everywhere. I am only too 
delighted to feel that the workers’ leaders are alive to the pos- 
sibilities of national control. Of course, national control has 
its dangers, but the present position has infinitely more.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. ©. Bay. 
The Deanery, Lincoln. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Sprctaror.’’] 

Sir,—In your admirable articleonthe Nationalization of Liquor 
in the Spectator of the 13th inst. you refer to the anxiety which 
some objector may feel on the score of loss of revenue which 
might result from control of the amount of liquor consumed. 
Those who are troubled about this may take comfort by study- 
ing the Report issued by the Central Control Board for 
Carlisle and the surrounding district. In this locality, as we 
know, State purchase is an accomplished fact. We have, there- 
fore, an object-lesson which it is well worth while to study. 
The profits shown to have been earned during eighteen months 
sufficed (1) to meet all ordinary current expenditure and depre- 
ciation charged on a severe scale; (2) to defray extraordinary 
charges for preliminary expenses and reconstruction of 
premises; (3) to pay interest on the net sums issued from the 
Exchequer; and (3) to replace upwards of one-fifth of the aver- 
age capital employed in the scheme. Financially, the Carlisle 
and district undertaking has been a success. The reAuction of 
retail houses from one hundred and fifteen to sixty-five, and of 
breweries from four to one, and the suppression of advertise- 
ments have effected a considerable economy; and the opening 
of taverns for meals has been another factor in this financial 
success. Even were it otherwise you say, quite rightly, that 
the nation as a whole would benefit immensely physically, 
morally, and industrially by becoming more sober. It is, how- 
ever, desirable to strengthen the argument for State Purchase, 
as it may fairly be strengthened, by pointing out the immediate 
financial success achieved in the Carlisle area. Any one who 
wishes for further information concerning this most interesting 
experiment in purchase should send for a pamphlet, “ The 
Truth About Direct Control in Carlisle,” by the Nev. G. Bram- 
well Evens, to be obtained from the Temperance Legislation 
League, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, for three 
half-pencs post free.—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. Dauas. 


Te 


(To tHe Eprtor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR 
Sir,—The Prohibitionist’s case against State Purchase is not 
primarily based on the arguments that it is not a practicable 
policy, that it would fail of its object in freeing the nation’s 
hand to deal with the evil of drunkenness or that it is unlikely 
to promote temperance. Jlis fundamental position is that 
alcohol is an “ accursed thing,” an evil in itself. His moral 
sense shrinks from any remedy for the abuse of it short of total 
suppression. This is the clear line of demarcation between Mr. 
Wilson’s ground and that upon which your other correspond- 
ents stand. We seem here to have reached an impenetrable 
stone barrier of faith across which argument is vain waste of 
brains and breath. It is, however, perhaps worth while 
recording the moral objtction to Prohibition which is no less 
deeply rooted in many of us. Very briefly it is this. It is 
excess and nothing else which gives aleohol a power tor evil. 
The same factor can be held to give this in varying 
degree to almost any item on the list, to go no wider, of articles 
ot food and drink. What society is concerned to eliminate is 
not drink but excessive drinking. Prohibition as a remedy 
would score a purely mechanical success. As a preventive solu- 
tion, imposed perhaps by fifty-one reformers upon forty-nine of 
their fellow-countrymen, it would, in contributing nothing to 
our moral development, contribute less than nothing to our 
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social progress. It does not face the problem. It goes round it. 
It complacently leaves the drunkard everything but his cirr- 
hotic liver. Intemperance shifts its ground. The gain is 
illusory. 

The goal of universal abstinence—if such be society’s goal— 
must be reached by voluntary methods and through the 
medium of education. The Kingdom of Heaven, in Scriptural 
language, is within us. But it is the right and duty of the 
State to remove all encouragement to individual excess. I 
should only be repeating your own arguments and those of 
your correspondents if I elaborated my conviction that State 
Purchase is the sanest and most effective method of sweeping 
away all inducements to drink. It seems to me to be the solu- 
tion at which the social reformer of any party, who does not re- 
gard alcoholic liquor as an offence per se, must logically arrive. 
We are frequently invited to pay respect to the sincerity, at 
least, of the Prohibitionist. It is my reason which offers it, not 
my heart. We have behind us a century-old temperance 
crusade. We see the “ Trade” today at the summit of its 
wealth and power. We remember that in 1915 the golden oppor- 
tunity of all time was spurned and lost by Prohibitionist in- 
Almost it is easier to respect the sincerity of a 
Puritan iconoclast smashing a statue of priceless aesthetic 
value or of a French revolutionary gutting a twelfth-century 
chéteau. The Prohibitionist is the very Jacobin of temperance 
reform.—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVATOR. 


{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—As one who has spent some years in the struggle against 
the pernicious liquor traffic, I have followed with keen interest 
the present discussion in the columns of your paper. In 
reading through the letters in last week’s issue, I was highly 
amused at the efforts of some of our prominent Labour meu 
(Mr. Bramley, Mr. C. Sitch, M.P., and others), who seem to be 
tumbling over each other in their eagerness to endorse your 
policy of Liquor Nationalization, utterly oblivious of, or blin: 
to, the fact that the policy of the Spectator, in this as in al! 
other questions, is always directly antagonistic to the true 
and highest interests of the workers. This, to my mind, shows 
that it is highly dangerous for énlightened workers to place 
confidence in these so-called Labour leaders. The letter of 
Mr. Sitch, M.P., is a concrete example of the confused thinkin; 
which prevails in the mind of many people in this countr; 
to-day regarding the liquor question. He says in one place: 
“The utter failure of the Prohibitionists to do more than 
enrich the brewer has convinced thousands of working men 
reformers that it is time to preach a less barren gospel thau 
that of the U.K.A.” Perhaps Mr. Sitch will explain in what 
way Prohibitionists have enriched the brewers, for I do not 
understand in the least how he arrives at such a ridiculon- 
conclusion. The National Prohibition Party, whose member: 
are real Prohibitionists, have always advocated the ending o! 
the existing system of licensing the evil traffic in intoxicants, 
regarding that same traffic as morally wrong and utterly 
indefensible from any standpoint, and consequently they 
stand absolved of any complicity with liquor selling and making. 
But Mr. Sitch is evidently labouring under the false impression 
that the U.K.A. and its members stand for Prohibition, which: 
is not so. It is perfectly true that the U.K.A. at its formation 
in 1853 stood for the total and immediate suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic, and was originally a Prohibition organization. 
For four years it kept straight ahead; but at its annual meeting 
in 1857 it was suggested that this was too ambitious a pro- 
gramme to uphold, and it was resolved to advocate a policy of 
compromise, viz., local option, and from that time till to-lay 
nothing of any value has been accomplished by the U.K.A. 
simply because its members compromised with evil, and thu- 
rendered their efforts futile and impotent. If Mr. Sitch still 
regards the members of the U.K.A. as Prohibitionists, then 
there may be something in his statement, but not otherwise. 
Then he asks, “ What is there to be said against it?” (Liquor 
Nationalization). ‘There is everything to be said against it. 
First, intoxicating liquor is one of the most deadly enemies 
that mankind has ever known. It is dangerous and destructive 
to all forms of life. Secondly, the traffic in intoxicants does 
not supply any of the natural requirements of mankind. There 
Many excuses can be 


Thirdly and lastly, 


is no real reason for its continuance. 
made for this, but no reason can be given. 
no method of Public Control (so-called), State Purchase, 
Nationalization, &c., has ever in diminishing 
resultant evils which invariably follow the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants. The only method that can do this effec- 
tively is National Prohibition, which has not yet had a fair 
trial, because no country has yet experienced a lengthy trial of 
this master method of dealing with the evil liquor traffic, but 
all experiments in Prohibition have proved conclusively its 
sauneriority over every other method tried. Therefore it is 
foolish in the extreme for us toe try the dangerous and 
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ineffective method of Nationalization of the Drink Traffic, 
knowing as we do that it has always failed in the past, and 
will continue likewise in the future.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. T. Rogers, 
Hon. Sec., National Prohibition Party, Southwark, S.E. 1. 
129 New Cross Road, S.E. 14. 
Prohibition Press. 
{To tHe Epiror or tae “ Spectator.’’) 
fir, Your advocacy of the Nationalization of the Liquor Trade 
is a valuable public service which it is earnestly to be hoped 
you will prosecute to a successful issue. The present position 
is one of serious menace to the national well being. Labour is 
giving a fine lead; will not other sections of the community 
follow its example? Some of us see a new peril, born of war 
conditions, This is an alarming growth in drinking among 
women and young girls. During the war many of the latter, 
anxious to show good fellowship to soldiers home on leave, 
aequired new habits of drinking in the foyers of hotels and 
«ther places of resort. In the Midlands and the North 
especially the evils of this are often painfully apparent. Under 
State control, the legitimate social instincts, of which this new 
phase is Lut one expression, might he indulged free from the 
worst of its attendant perils.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Waiter Lewisnam. 





IRISH PARTITION. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I know that you are always willing to hear both sides of 
a question. Now I gather from the many articles relating to 
Treland which have appeared in your columns lately that you 
sre of opinion that, so long as Ulster is not interfered with, 
the rest of Ireland may be allowed to set up any government 
t likes, i.e, you are in favour of the Partition of Ireland. 
Now Tam an anti-Partitionist and at the same time a Unionist, 
and have always been one, After all there is such a thing as 
2 Unionist minority in the South of Ireland, and I think it is 
® minority which deserves to be protected. What sort of fate 
Jo you think is in store for it at the hands of the men who 
rontrived the outrage at Fermoy and are murdering policemen 
almost daily throughout Ireland 2? No doubt these scoundrels 
and murderers are only small in number, and probably the 
majority of the people do not approve of their proceedings, 
but they show no sign of disapproval, or, at any rate, they do 
not move hand or foot to help im putting an end to these atroci- 
ties. Surely the people of England will not deliver up their 
loval brethren in the South and West of Ireland to the faction 
who have created a reign of terror in this country, for that is 
what the Partition of Ireland would mean. Moreover, the 
“Partition policy ’’ would have no effect in appeasing the 
Nationalist demands, and, of course, would not satisfy the Sinn 
Feiners, as they have always demanded a United Ireland, so 
that it is hard to see of what use Partition could possibly be.— 
J am, Sir, &e., Masy Crorron. 

Longford House, Ballisoclare, Co. Sligo, Ireland. 

[We have frequently answered the question which Sir 
Malby Crofton puts to us, but may do so once more. We 
have never pretended that Exclusion or Partition would be a 
eood thing in itself. We have argued simply that if the right 
of self-determination be asserted by Sinn Feiners or National- 
ists, a similar right cannot be denied to the homogeneous 
portion of Ulster. We should much prefer, however, that 
Exclusion never happened, since, like Sir Malby Crofton, we 
are Unionists and believe that the Union is the political solu- 
tion which divides Irishmen least. Unfortunately, self-deter- 
mination is a principle which can never be strictly applied. 
Tt can be applied only to districts or racial groups which are 
tufficiently distinct or large. As the Paris Conference has had 
to acknowledge only too often, there are always frayed edges 
and seattered groups which have to be left out. This difficulty 
exists in Ireland as everywhere else, and we have never denied 
that under any Partition scheme the Unionists of the South 
and West have the appearance of being left in the air. But in 
eur opinion it is in appearance only. If ever Sinn Feiners 
or Nationalists consented to set up a Parliament which gave 
them no control over North-Kast Ulster it would surely be 
their foremost desire to make Treland whole again by bringing 
in North-East Ulster. They could do this only by impressing 
North-East Ulster by their reasonableness and sense of justice. 
The population of North-East Ulster would, of course, judge by 
the manner in which the Unionists of the South and West 
had been treated. If the Sinn Feiners‘and Nationalists continue 
in their present mood of furious unreasonableness they will 
never consent to Partition; and as independence is out of the 
erestion the Union will he kept secure. 
Sinn Feiners and Nationalists hecome reasonable and are con- 
tent with self-determination for their own area, they will 
want to persvade and convince North-East Ulster in the 





If on the other hand | f 
| of a farm labourer who receives the maximum wages 


manner we have suggested. In either case, therefore, it seems 
to us that the Unionists for whom Sir Malby Crofton pleads 
stand to gain by Partition.—Ep. Spectator.) 





SINN FEIN IN AMERICA. 
(To THe Epitor or tHE “ SpecraTor.’’) 

Sir,—The Times correspondent in Washington reports—Timmes 
of September 15th—as follows: “* Mr. de Valera has had a fine 
reception in places like Boston, New York, Chicago. He has 
been acclaimed everywhere by the serried ranks of the Irish, 
He has probably collected large sums, though it is impossible 
to get details of the amount or the method of expenditure.” 
There are not many “ places like ” the three cities named in 
respect of the Irish-American population contained in them. 
In the Southern States there are none. Perhaps there is a 
slight resemblance in Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, and (perhaps) San 
Francisco. Whether or not Mr. de Valera has visited all or 
any of these cities does not appear. 

Persons who are interested in the work of making estimates 
may judge of the amount “ probably collected” by him from 
the fact that in a New England city with a population of about 
thirty thousand (about one-half of which is Irish-American, 
with an Irish-American Mayor) the sum of $11,000 wassubscribed 
at a public meeting (about £2,600 at the present rate of 
exchange), as published in the local daily newspapers, which 
gave the names of the donors (all Irish). The population of the 
three cities named by the correspondent is very large—New 
York over three millions, Chicago over two millions, Boston 
about a million—and the proportion of Irish-Americans in 
each is not very different from that of the New England city I 
have mentioned. The views expressed by Mr. George L. Fox 
in your issue of September 6th, 1919 (pp. 302-303) are, I think, 
those which are entertained by a large majority of native, 
“ unhyphenated ” Americans.—I am, Sir, &c., S. R. H. 





PISE DE TERRE. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—Having lived for eighteen months in a Nigerian bush 
house consisting of mud walls and grass roof, 1 am particularly 
interested in your experiments in pisé de terre cottage build- 
ing, and beg permission to ask a few questions and to venture 
a suggestion. 

In Nigeria we have hoth tropical sun to harden earth work, 
and torrential rains to destroy it. Mud houses, therefore, in- 
variably require, as protection to the walls, either greatly 
overhanging eaves reaching to within a few feet of the ground, 
or a verandah all around. 

May I ask— 

(a) What protection, if any, is required for pisé work 
in this country? 

(b) What thickness of walls will, under normal cirt 
stances, be required for (1) a bungalow and (2) a 
storied house? 

(c) What ig the most suitable quality of earth for pisé 
work, and is it to be found broadcast in the United King- 
dom ? 


um- 
tWo- 


Dutch barn roofs, owing to their semicircular shape, require 
little structural work beyond vertical support, and should be 
cheap in comparison with an average house roof. In the 
interests of cheap house construction, would your architect 
consider this type of roof adaptable to pisé buildings, and, if 
so, could not the roof be erected on posts first to afford pro- 
tection from the weather to the walls while building? 

There is the objection to the noise of rain on corrugated iron 
roots, but they are in regular use in the Colonies (I speak 
from experience in New Zealand), and probably some means 
of deadening the noise could be devised.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A NIGERIAN READER. 





PENSION SCANDAL IN OUR VILLAGF. 
i'fo tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] ; 
Sir.—I beg to be allowed to say that every word of the article 
in the Spectator of the 13th inst. is strictly true as fai as 
my experience goes. I got over the difficulty of “ Dependant 
by writing “ Partly.” Unless the authorities in the War Offi e 
form think widows only apply, the reason for the question, 
“Have you married again?” under our marriage laws 1s 
inexplicable. J find many of the husbands cannot sign their 
names. I also find that the applicants have no idea of how to 
fill up a War Oftice form.—-I am, Sir, &e., J.P. 


THE 








{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “8.” does well to call attention to 
the pension scandal; Mrs. Levi Jackson is a familiar feature 
in village life. Our local representative of the type is the wite 
I do not 
say that he is overpaid; one of the sons is in receipt of an 
Army pension, another is earning good wages at a factory; 
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only one child is dependent on the parents, one of whom has a 
small unearned income. Yet, as “ the dependant ” of a son 
killed in the war, Mrs. Jackson is in receipt of a weekly pension 
of 10s. 10d. She is not to be blamed for taking what the law 
gives her, but the taxpayer may reasonably complain of a law 
framed and administered on such absurd lines. My own share 
in the transaction is limited to attesting Mrs. Jackson’s 
identity, and a clergyman would, very properly, refuse to be 
placed in the invidious position of doing more. But, considering 
the army of controllers and other officials salaried by the 
various departments of the new bureaucracy, it is a scandal 
that the public money should be wasted in this way. ‘“‘ The 
Gladstone touch ” at the Treasury is te be desired.—I am, Sir, 
&e.., A Country Parson. 
[To rae Epiror or tHe “ Spectaton.’’) 

Sir,—I wish to protest against the impression, given by the 
article in your last issue entitled “‘ The Pension Scandal In Our 
Village,” that the most wanton waste of public funds is taking 
place all over the country. Where the writer lives there must 
he an extremely inefficient Local War Pensions Committee, and 
I advise him to write to the county secretary of the same and 
ask for an investigation. I am sure that the same sort of thing 
is not happening everywhere. I also live, like him, in a large 
village, and as representative of the War Pensions Committee 
receive the name of every discharged soldier with a statement 
as to pension (if any) which he receives. A disability pension 
can only be drawn on account of wounds received in action or 
disease which is considered attributable ,to the man’s military 
service by the medical board who examine him before leaving 
the Army. It is therefore very unusual for men who have not 
been on active service to be now drawing a disability pension, 
though, of course, there are cases of tuberculosis, &c., con- 
tracted in home camps. 

As to parents’ pensions, no doubt there is a good deal of mis- 
representation as to “ dependence,”’ and Pensions Committees 
ought to make very thorough investigations in cases where 
dependence has to be proved, but the case cited by the writer 
of the article of “ Mrs. Levi Jackson” proves nothing. Mrs. 
Jack-on was entitled to a flat-rate pension of five shillings a 
week because her son who was killed was under the age of 
twenty-six when he enlisted. Had he been over that age it 
would have heen necessary for her to prove dependence. 
Hoping the above may to some extent counteract the impres- 
sion made on the casual reader by the article under discussion, 
I am, Sir, &c., 

A RepresENTATIVE OF THE War Pensions ComMMITTEE. 


“ ” 


[To tHe Epitor or tHE “* SpectaTor.’’] 
Sur,—I should like to say how entirely my experience as local 
secretary to the War Pensions Committee corroborates the 
article in last week’s issue of your paper entitled “‘ The Pension 
Scandal In Our Village.”’ I will give only one instance as your 
space is valuable. A very respectable woman with a little 
property of her own, and her husband earning not less than 
fifty shillings a week, and only one daughter at home, decided 
to withdraw her claim allowed on account of a son killed in the 
war. She did not need the pension, and she could not describe 
herself as in any sense dependent on her boy. I wrote to this 
effect to the authority, and after a while Mrs. B. received a 
letter asking her to reconsider the withdrawal of her claim, 
which she did, and she is now receiving five shillings a week. 
Supposing the nation did respond to the constant exhortations 
to economy, it would be but as a drop in the ocean while its 
treasure is poured out in needless pensions and in unemploy- 


ment doles.—I am, Sir, &c., MIDLANDS. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN KENNAWAY. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The life of Sir John Kennaway was wonderfully complete 
and happy. He was a man happy in his work, his beautiful 
home, his wife and children, his countless friends; a man 
singularly free from any serious adversity, whose lines lay 
in pleasant places. But beyond all this, independently of 
outward things, he had the inward happiness and settled peace 
which springs from a strong and simple faith. Tlis faith was 
plair for all to see, for he had the courage, or absence of 
shyness, rare among Englishmen, which enabled him to speak 
naturally and openly of spiritual things to any man or woman, 
high or low, with whom he came in contact. And this he could 
always do without offence, because of his obvious sincerity, his 
shrewd commonsense, his kindly humour, and the utter absence 
ot anything approaching cant or hypocrisy. You felt that he 
was real through and through; his words were just the expres- 
sion of his life. No one who talked to him in his study, or 
met him in the fields, or received one of his delightful letters 
could fail to feel the hetter for it, 





One outcome of his faith was the conviction, which became 
very touching in his later years, that everything which 
happened to him had been “ wonderfully ordered ” for the 
best—a simple philosophy of life marvellously conducive to 
a beautiful and peaceful old age. There is a passage in Law’s 
Serious Call which might have been written with express 
reference to this dear old man, so appropriate is it to the 
latest years of his life— 

“Would you know,” he says, “who is the greatest saint 
in the world? It is not he who prays most, or fasts most; it 
is not he who gives most alms, or is most eminent for temper- 
ance, chastity and justice; but it is he who is always thankful 
to God, who wills everything that God willeth, who receives 
everything as an instance of God’s goodness, and has a heart 
always ready to praise God for it. For it is certain that 
whatever seeming calamity happens to you, if you thank and 
praise God for it, you turf it into a blessing.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Oxe or His FRrienps. 





THE OLD UNIVERSITIES. 
(To tHe Epitog or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Some of the remarks made by “ Doctor Oxon” in la-t 
week’s Spectator require emendation on account of the erro- 
neous impression which they may convey to a mystified public. 
For instance, the writer leaves one with the impression that 
there is something wrong with the classical and historical 
teaching in the University, and he actually states that classical 
and historical teaching is arranged by the Golleges. He has 
evidently not seen the combined College classical and historical 
lecture lists which are issued every term. Does ‘‘ Doctor Oxon" 
imply that the present arrangements, the result of some forty 
years’ experience, are not the best possible ones so long as 
Final Honour Schools exist? Is he aware that Mr. Fisher him- 
self was one of the most popular and successful teachers for 
the Modern History School and one of the staunchest supporters 
of the present system ? 

The fact is that if the College history tutors were styled Pro- 
fessors the publie would be satisfied. Edward Freeman always 
resented being styled Professor, and in one’s young days the 
term Professor was usually associated with Professor Anderson, 
who produced plum puddings out of tall hats. But the hideous 
term Professor has come to stay, and the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge will have to give Professors the posi- 
tion which they hold in the Colonies, in Wales, and elsewhere. 
That is to say Professors will, for the main part, be merely 
College tutors with a title. 

In Oxford at the present moment, and under the new order of 
things, tutorial work is more important than ever, for though 
industry has increased and is increasing the general ignorance 
of the would-be historians is appalling. For such men lectures 
for which the general public have so great an affection are of 
little use unless supplemented by careful tutorial work. There 
are possibly many reforms which are required in our Univer- 
sities, but if the catherine-wheel attitude of ‘‘ Doctor Oxon’ 
was converted into action an infinite amount of harm would be 
done to those parts of the Oxford machinery which are working 
admirably.—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur HassaLt. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—I am glad to see the letter of ‘“ Doctor Oxon” in last 
Saturday’s issue, though it demands from me an apology—te 
Professor Oman in particular—for having written of Mr. Mar- 
riott as a University member. The prominence of Mr. Marriott's 
services to the University is my excuse for thinking of him as 
one who should be mentioned, but is no excuse for extruding 
Professor Oman. Let them both work for the purpose of which 
I wrote, and “ Doctor Oxon” too, please. May I say that I 
did know of the Oxford Endowment Fund, and referred to 
Lord Curzon’s first appeal for it, but am I not right in thinking 
that it has been almost dormant, at any rate during the war ? 
Also, I in no way attempted to deprecate a Commission, but 
only a Commission with a view to grants from H.M.’s Treasury, 
which words were italicised in the article. I fully agree with 
nearly all that ‘ Doctor Oxon" writes, and only ask whether he 
will work along the lines that I tried to indicate so roughly? 
—I am, Sir, &c., The WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





THE FUTURE OF CYPRUS. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’j 
Sir,—Although the ccllective opinion of the Cyprus Deputaticn, 
which includes the Archbishop of Cyprus and the Greek 
members of the Legislative Council, deserves all respect, I 
may perhaps be pardoned for suggesting that denial is not 
evidence. The long and somewhat vague letter which they 
addressed to you in answer to my article leaves unshaken the 
views I ventured therein to express. They are the result of 
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studies made in 1914 into the economic and political situation 
during the seven months I spent in the island, and until Greek 
propagandists can persuade us that Cypriot peasants are se 
strongly attached to union with Greece that they are prepared 
to purchase it not only by submitting to a greatly increased 
taxation, but by the obligation to military service and the 
sacrifice of the obvious advantages which they now enjoy under 
British rule, these views will remain justified and well founded. 
To assume that the motives of the politicians in agitating for 
evwows are purely patriotic must appear absurd to all acquainted 
with the facts. Meanwhile, since my article was published, 
the Turkish Cypriots have written to the Times protesting 
against cession to Greece. It is the view of the Deputation 
that the Moslems “ prefer for sentimental reasons the present 
administration,” and that the support which Moslem-elected 
Members have given to the Government is due to their “ docile 
submission.” Is anyone living outside the infivence of Greek 
Chauvinism capable of believing this? 

Whilst we all wish to honour Greece, we need not treat her 
as the “spoilt child” of the Near Fast, nor forget that she 
“has not yet,” as the Deputation touchingly admit, “ 
pleted a century of free life.” Greece has still to learn the 
elements of an impartial administration, and she will ke wise 
if she defer to add to the Mohammedan population under } 


com- 


ner 
rule until her powers and experience are more equal to the 
task she is so eager to undertake. 

The slip of the pen which made me write “ Larnaca” for 
“T.imasol’’ as the scene of Coeur de Lion’s marriage, however 
regrettable, does not affect the general accuracy of my history, 
nor am I tempted, as Cyprus propagandists too often are, to 
ind therein what they are looking for rather than the facts as 
they exist.—I am, Sir, &e., Percy Waite. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 


MRS. BESANT AND INDIAN REFORM. 
{To tne Epiror or tar “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I notice that Mrs. Besant, in her letter to you which 
appeared in the Spectator of September 6th, makes it a subject 
of complaint against me that I stated “on good authority ” 
that an advance copy of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report was 


shown to her before it was formally published, and that she | 


was horrified at the lengths to which that Report went. She 
informs you that my statement is false. I am very glad to 
have this denial from her and accept it unreservedly. I with- 
draw my statement, and I hope that, to clear Mrs. Besant 
efficiently from this rumour, Mr. Montagu from his place in 
the House of Commons will publicly deny that either he or 
the Viceroy had any communication with Mrs. Besant in 
cegard to the Report. But, after all, this is a very small 
matter. I had accused Mrs. Besant of the grossest disloyalty 
to her countrymen in India by libelling them to Indian 
audiences and of deliberately misleading audiences at public 
meetings in England. I showed that many Indians them- 
selves did not want her as a leader. And, generally speaking, 
I warned your readers to look askance at her incessant 
haranguing at public meetings. From these very grave 
charges Mrs. Besant rides away with an airy and vague 
assertion that I am not trustworthy. Mark you, she does 
not directly deny the quite specific charges that I bring, but 
merely suggests generally that your readers should not accept 
any accusations brought by me. 

Now I am only a sun-dried bureaucrat, but as a bureaucrat 
I have been trained all my life to get my facts correct. I 
beg to assure the Spectator readers that my facts are all right. 
They are based upon Mrs. Besant’s autobiography, upon Indian 
newspapers, and upon evidence of persons present at her 
meetings. When my friend Mrs. Mrinalani Sen addressed the 
E.I. Association on ‘The Future of Indian Women,” Mrs. 
Besant, in the discussion which followed the reading of Mrs. 
Sen’s paper, made the absolutely preposterous assertion that 
the backward state of women’s education in India was en- 
tirely the result of English maladministration and that Indian 
women under Mogul rule were better educated and enjoy: 
greater social and political influence than their daughters of 
to-day. Many Indian ladies and their husbands were present. 
Not one of them supported Mrs. Besant’s grotesque statement, 
and Lord Sinha, who was in the chair, publicly rebuked Mrs. 
Besant for so audacious a misrepresentation of historic fact. 


Mrs. Besant says that she cannot give attention to such 
a worm as myself as she is entirely occupied with the future 


of India’s millions. Evidently she imagines that India’s | 
millions are not of much concern to old bureaucrats like 


myself. As a matter of fact I had many deeply interesting 
colloquies on the subject with my dear old friend Surendra 
Nath Banerjea on his visit to England. During four years 


we have had differences on the administration of the Calcutta 
Municipality, and, as he publicly said on my leaving Calcutta, | 


| the state of the country’s financial accounts. 
fused and unscientific form of these latter is responsible for ths 
| imperfect control over expenditure and the consequent extravre- 


we had differed as gentlemen. We found ourselves now stil 
differing, but our end was the same—the melioration of the 
Indian people. 

Now Mrs. Besant appears on the scene and lets off her cheap 
fireworks. She appears to be bent on presiding over the final 
transformation scene. I hope I,may have convinced the Spec- 
tator readers that while her previous scenes with Bradlaugh 
had been dismal failures, her present flight, with Theosophy 
4 la Blavatsky and Indian reform, is likely to end in an igno- 
minious chiite for her. 

But it is for Mr. Montagu with his hypnotising scene that | 
am really concerned. At Winchester here, as in London, } 
find proffered to me many letters from India from sons of old 
Indians objurgating Mr. Montagu’s reforms in no measured 
terms. The present writer must confess that he descended to 
most unparliamentary language in writing to the Joint 
Committee on the subject of Mr. Montagu. No reply, how. 
ever, reached him. I can only come to the conclusion that 
| as Mr. Montagu’s studies on India were begun at Cambridge, 
he came across Sir William Hunter’s fascinating book “The 
Thackerays in India,” and that he learnt it would be impn- 
dent to cross swords with the great grandson of Mr. William 
Makepeace Thackeray of Sylhet, the great nephew of Mr. W. M 
Thackeray’s son who served in the Indian Civil Service (in- 
cluding Richmond Thackeray, the father of the novelist), and 
the son of William Ritchie on whose bust in Calcutta Cathe- 
dral is recorded “ A memorial of the affection of friends ani 
fellow citizens for William Ritchie of the Calcutta Bar and 
Inner Temple, member of the Council of the Governor-General, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and twenty years a resident 
in Caleutta.”—I am, Sir, &c., GeraLp Rirente. 

Winchester. 


THE LIMIT. 
[To tne Eprror oF THE “ Spectator.”’] 
| Strn,—I fear, from the enclosed letter, the well-springs even o: 
| New York generosity may be running dry. The reply, if y: 
will give it the courtesy of your columns, may save the time 
of other intending applicants.—I am, Sir, &c., 


xX. 


| Dear Sir, 

1 have your letter requesting a donation for what you con- 
sider a very worthy cause. I flatter myself that I have a spirit 
of loyalty and generosity. I have contributed to each and every 
object that has been presented to me, but I certainly have te 
decline to help this cause for the following reasons :— 

I have been held up, held down, sandbagged, walked on, sat 
on, spat on, rolled over, flattened out and squeezed, first by the 
United States Government for the Federal War Tax, the exce-: 
profits tax, the Liberty Loan Bonds and the bonds 
matrimony; in the State of New York for the State tax, the 
highway tax, the income tax, surtax, the auto tax, school tax, 
dog tax, cat tax and syntax. I have been held down to brass 
tacks by every society and organization that the mind of man 
can invent to attract what you have or may not have, from the 
Society of St. John the Baptist, the G.A.R., the Women’s Relief 
Corps, the Men’s Relief, the stomach relief, the wifeless, the 
hushandless, the childless, the conscienceless, the Navy League, 
the Belgian Baby League, the Red Cross, the Green Cross, the 
double cross and every other cross of all colours, and by the 
Children’s Home, the Dorcas Society, the various hospitals, 
including the lying-in hospital, the lying-out hospital, as weil 
as some other lying institutions. 

My income has decreased in volume owing to Government 
restrictions and persecutions of properties I am interested in, 
and because I will not sell all that I have and go to beg, borrow 
| and steal, I have been cussed and discussed, boycotted, talked 
| about, lied to and about, held up, hung up, robbed and nearly 
| ruined, and the only reason 1 am clinging to life is my 
| curiosity to see what in hell is coming next.—Yours truly, 
New York. 


0} 





NATIONAL BOOKKEEPING. 

[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—In your article last week on “ National Bookkeeping ” 
you lay stress on the necessity for a central statistical depart 
ment under the Prime Minister, but you make no reference {o 
The wholly con- 


gance of our public services to-day, and to compile statist 


| while our financial accounts are still in chaotic form is like 


trying to roof a house the foundations of which have not yet 

been laid. The Select Committee on National Expenditure 

their Seventh Report point out the proper way to reform out 

national accounts, and while the Government has accepted tlie 

recommendations of the Committee the progress in carrying 

them into effect is lamentably slow.—I am, Sir, &c 
Cappoquin, Ireland. 
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CABBAGES, CONSEQUENCE, AND THE MANGOLD- 
WURZEL. 

(To tHe Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—A few days ago I was myself discussing with a friend the 

correctness of the spelling “‘ mangold-wurzel ”; so when I was 

reminded of it by reading your correspondent’s remarks on 


the subject I consulted the New English Dictionary, and the 
result may perhaps interest some of your readers who have 
not that great book within reach. We are told that “ the cor- 


rupt form ‘ Mangel-wurzel’ (in English now the prevailing 
form) suggested, or was suggested by, a pseudo-etymological 
association with the German Mangei, ‘ want,’ whence in the 
eizhteenth and nineteenth centuries the name was often mis- 
translated ‘root of scarcity’ (French racine de disetie).” The 
correct German form Mangold was in earlier times Mangolt, 
and the only suggestion offered as to its origin connects it with 
the personal name Manegolt, an explanation which, at any 
rate, does not appear far-fetched. The German Mangoldwurzel 
is literally translated ‘‘ beet root.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
11 Marshall Place, Perth. A. L. .N. Russe... 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
What does Mr. H. W. H. Green mean by his letter on the 
mangold-wurzel? He has the word “ mangel- 
wurzel,”’ and it is good German. I should like to know 
what it means and where it is used. Mangoldwurzel is, I 
believe, the usual German for red beet, and has, I believe, been 
ased for many years in English. Bellew’s German Dictionary 
gives Mangold as the German for beet. Béttgers Worterbuch 
is the same. I am, Sir, &c., Witson KING. 
19 High fiel i Road, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir —Mr. P. E. Roberts in his letter in your issue of 
August 30th is in error in stating that the defenders of the 
Bastille were massacred. The garrison consisted of one com- 
pany of French Invalids and one company from the Swiss 
regiment of Salis-Samade, and, as far as I remember, only 
two men of the latter were murdered by their captors. The 
excesses of the Revolution cannot be excused or palliated, but 
they were the natural revulsion against the system of repres- 
sion in force under the ancien régime. The French Revolution 
was due to the same causes as the Russian Revolution of 
todluy—viz., the political despotism and religious intolerance 
of the existing system of government. But a people suddenly 
enfranchised, and unaccustomed to liberty, cannot govern 
themselves, and only succumb to a fresh tyranny. It teok the 
French nation a century of revolution and counter-revolution 
to establish a stable government, and Russia will mest probably 
undergo a similar experience. The French Revolution was | 
a milestone on the highway of human progress. It dealt 


Str, 
subject of 


Says 


Kdabaston, 





a 


LORD FISHER’S RULES OF LIFE. 
(To Tae Epiror or tHe “‘ Speoraton.’’] 
Sir,—Lord Visher’s “ nevers ” are probably an echo of Jowett’s 
advice to statesmen, which was as follows: “ Never quarrel. 
Never Explain. Never hate. Never disappoint. Never fail. 
Never fear. Never drudge. Never spare. Never tell. Never 
detract.”’"—I am, Sir, &c., G. Reeves-Smiru. 
The Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, W. 1. 





AUTHOR FOUND. 
(To tHe Eprror or Tue ‘“ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The lines on the title page of Peacock’s Crotchet Castle 
quoted by your correspondent are probably a variation of the 
original lines by the Marquis de Sade, viz. :— 
* Tous les hommes sout fous, il faut pour n’en point voir. 
S’enfermer dans sa chambre et briser son miroir.” 


| The lines of the Marquis de Sade were probably inspired by 
the following lines from the 4th Satire of Boileau (1664) :— 
“ Tous les hommes sont fous; et malgré tous leur soins, 
Ne difiérent entr’eux que du plus ou du moins.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





POETRY. 

———— 
| THE HONOURS LIS'?. 
At Givenchy and Guinchy 

And the land that lies between, 
Where the little tree-girt townships 

And houses once were seen, 
You’ll find an honours list, a serried row, 
With names unknown to you, and names you know. 





Maybe the men you find there 
Had never sought renown. 
They only stayed behind there 
And laid their young lives down, 
And left their records blazoned to the sky, 
Where passing peasants look at them and sigh 








mortal blew to the old feudal system of society in Europe, and 
inaugurated an era of nationality and democracy. Among all | 
the peoples the Tricolor flag and the “ Marseillaise” hymn 

! stood for the symbol and the expression of 


have e\ <ince 


reed: In. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Roberts that the late Tsar was 
a “constitutionally minded ruler.” I believe that he was 
both birth and education despotically and fanatically 
minded, and that the Constitutional forms which were intro- 
duced during his reign were only imposed upon him by the 
force of circumstances which he was too weak to control. Like 


poor Louis XV1., the unfortunate Tsar Nicholas paid the price | 


by 


of the ill deeds of his ancestors and of the systems which they 
embedied.—I am, Sir, &., FP. H. Tyrrewt, Lieut.-General. 
Basketts, Copford, Colchester. 


DATE OF “DECLARATION OF PEACE.” 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “* Svecrator.’’] 
any of your legal readers, as a matter of historic | 
utility, give the precise legal date of the “‘ Declara- 
tion of Pe ” which I am unable to ascertain ? Some say it 
is the date the ratification of the Peace Treaty by Parlia- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., Turrty Yrars’ Reaper. 
[Tke Termination of the Present War (Definition) Act, 1898 
(8 and 9 Geo. V., c. 59), provides that the date at which the war 
ends, for legal is to be fixed by Order in Council. 
“The date so declared shall be as nearly as may be the date of 
the exchange or deposit of ratifications of the treaty or treaties 
of peace.” As soon as the Peace Treaty is ratified by three of 
the signatory Powers, it will come into force. An Order in 
Council will then presumably fix the date of the third ratifica- 
tion as the date at which the war with Germany comes to an 
end. ~ome time must elapse, however, hefore the other enemy 
States Turkey to be in a war with 
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us.—LEp. Spectator.]} 





The honours list in England 
Seems somehow incomplete. 
And all the gallant ribands 
Men wear along the street 
Fade out—fade out—and in my mind I see 
The names upon the lists of Givenchy. 
=. 


A. F. 


“ 


NOTICE.—When 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 


Correspondence”’ or Articles are siqned 


marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held tc 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of * Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
and importance to warrant 


considered of sufficient interest 


publication. 
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We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
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BOOKS. 


or 
POPE AND SUPER-POPE.* 


It is a pleasant sign of the times that Pope is coming by his 
ewn at last. He seems miles apart from the Georgian poets, 
with their vers libres, their antinomian metres, and their futur- 
istic notions as to prosody and harmony, and yet they appear 
to have a far better ear for the magnificence of the heroic couplet 
than their predecessors. It may seem indeed as if liking for 
Pope must involve falsehood to all their ideals. But perhaps 
they would answer on lines somewhat analogous to Donne’s 
famous apology for his mistress’s treason :— 
“ For having purpes'd change, and falsehood, you 
Can have no way but falsehood to be true.” 

They purposed at every turn the maximum of change, of 
surprise, of topsy-turvydom, and negation to all the wishes, 
aspirations, and desires of their predecessors. Therefore it 
was natural for them to rejoice in, and in a sense to copy, Pope. 
Anyway, they, and many plain men who hardly know the 
difference between a Georgian and a Gregorian, an Angel and an 
Anglican, will be heartily delighted with two little books which 
have just reached us, both most satisfactory signs of the times. 
One is the contribution made by Mr. Blackwood, the Senior 
Classical Master at the Church of England Grammar School 
in Melbourne, to the * Australian Literature Primers.” The 
purpose of the “‘ Australian Literature Primers” is, we are 
told, to provide text-books which will serve as an introduction 
to the study of great writers. Pope could hardly have found a 
better introducer than Mr. Blackwood. His Introduction is 
both readable and original. Excellent are the account of the 
breaking down of the Elizabethan poetic forms and ideas, and 
the description of the social and moral atmosphere in which the 
Popian tradition grew up. The short sketch of Pope’s life is 
also good. But perhaps best of all and most useful of all are 
the couple of pages devoted to the poetic diction. They contain 
explanations which will be specially enlightening to the men of 
a new country with their vigorous notions as to expression. 

The selections are good except for the long passage out 
ef the “ Essay on Criticism,” which, though containing many 
admirable things, might we think have been spared. For the 
quotations chosen from “The Rape of the Lock” we have 
nothing but praise. Needless to say, they include the incom- 
parable apotheosis of the Toilet. We would like also to offer 
eur salute to Mr. Blackwood for having given what is so often 
withheld from the reader—Pope’s captivating epistolary dedica- 
tion of the poem to Mrs. Arabella Fermor. Not until Stevenson 
wrote his dedication of Kidnapped was so perfect an example 
of a dedication by way of a letter to be found in the English lan- 
guage. The first sentence not only might have been written by 
Stevenson, but had, we feel pretty sure, a direct influence on 
Stevenson's prose. “Jt will be in vain to deny that I have some 
regard for this piece, since J dedicate it to you.” We could have 
well spared the passages from the “ Essay on Man,” attractive 
as they are, for larger quetations from the * Characters of 
Women.” As for the “ Imitations of Horace,” we should 
have preferred more of the special characters from the ‘ Moral 
Essays.” 

A pleasant feature of the book is an Appendix, headed “ Lines 
ef Enquiry and Suggestions for Study,” which is in effect 
a series of very clever examination-paper questions. We 
lave spent, and we believe many other readers will spend, an 
interesting half-hour in trying to answer some of Mr. Blackwood’s 
conundrums. As to one of the questions on the “ Essay on 
Man,” we are sure it is a good one, but giving an answer is 
quite another thing. ‘Each of the couplets is a complete 
whele. How then is the poem linked together ?’’ Another very 
* The ‘Essay on Man’ is said to be written 
Explain what is meant by this and 
We should reply :— 


“But ah my friend, my Genius, come along.” 


good question is : 
in the familiar style. 
Ulustrate from the poem.” 


With this book may be read the lecture on Pope delivered 
before the University of Cambridge by the late Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, Mr. J. W. Mackail. As he 


tells us, he could not have chosen a more appropriate subject | 


than Pope for the Leslie Stephen Lecture. Stephen himself had 











written on the poet with “ mastery and insight.” Mr. Mackai 
is so great an expert in scholarship, in criticism, in English prose, 
and lastly in compression, that it is almost impossible te 
summarize what he writes. The reviewer, indeed, may generally 
feel content in his case with putting up a signpost and telling 
all the world that if they follow the path marked out they wil] 
have a prosperous walk and will see things of delight the whole 
of the way. 

Very charming and humorous in the esoteric sense is Mr, 
Mackail’s discussion of the old, old question whether Pope was or 
was not a poet. Of course Mr. Mackail finds a verdict in sup- 
port of the general conclusion of mankind. Pope was a poet 
in every sense of the word. The more he is studied and the 
further away we get from him, the more the world will come 
to understand what was understood by his contemporaries— 
that his satire was but the by-product of his art and not, as we 
are now inclined to think, the essence of it. Pope in his own 
time, or at any rate in the first half of his poetic life, was regarded 
as essentially an heroic poet—a singer, dealing with the things 
that touch the human heart, love and war, and all the great 
passions of life :— 

‘**Pope,”’ says Mr. Mackail, “is more than a classicist ; he 
is an authentic classic, and in that sense in which the finest 
classical poetry includes and absorbs romance. And for Pope 
at his finest—by which I mean, at his poetically highest—we 
have to go not to the Satires and Epistles, but to the work of 
his early and middle period ; oftener than is generally realised, 
to his earlier poems. In these there is here and there a beauty 
of melody, a clear flame of imagination, such as seldom recurs 
in his mature work.” 

Mr. Mackail gives several delightful quotations to prove his 
point, one being from that much too neglected poem, ‘ The 
Temple of Fame.” We have nothing to say against Mr. Mackail’s 
quotations, but we feel sure he would agree that the following 
lines from the same poem prove his point as well as, if not 
better than, those he adduces. Magnificent is the declaration 
of the noisy War Lords who boast to Fame :— 

“We sailed in Tempests down the Stream of Life.” 


Again, how exquisite is the account of the outburst of music 
which at the command of Fame greets the great and good who 
pursued virtue for virtue’s sake :-— 

“So soft, so high, so loud and yet so clear.” 

A still richer banquet might be found in one or two of the 
poems which are even less read, if that is possible, than “ The 
Temple of Fame.” Take the classical Epistles imitated from 
Ovid. The ordinary reader simply “shies” at these. Most 
impossible of all is the Epistle of Sappho to Phaon. Yet it 
is full of exquisite and romantic verses. What could be more 
soul-shaking, a line indeed worthy of Keats, than— 

“For, oh, how vast a Memory has Love!” 
Take again, 
“You stop’t with Kisses my enchanting Tongue, 
And found my Kisses sweeter than my Song.” 
Full of magic is the single line :— 
“That wandering heart which I 80 lately lost.” 
The truth is that Pope was a very great love poet. This is, 
however, not the occasion fitted to enumerate his witcheries, 
though to do so would be to support every word of Mr. Mackail’s 
vindication. 

Most attractive to all true lovers of poetry is Mr. Mackail’s 
criticism, or rather appreciation, of The Dunciad. We are 
delighted to see that he quotes, amongst “the exquisitely 
melodious and unforgettable phrases,” Pope’s ** happy convents 
bosom’d deep in vines,” and compares it, as the present writer 


| has often compared it in his own mind, with the lines in Tenny: 


son’s * Daisy ” :— 
“high hill-convent, seen 
A light amid its olives green.” 


| With all that Mr. Mackail has to say about the passage that 


closes The Dunciad, one which Dr. Johnson could never read 
without emotion and which has always held the world spell- 
bound, we are in entire sympathy. We agree with Mr. Mackail, 
however, in thinking that the second version is nobler and more 
perfect than the last. 

Mr. Mackail could not, of course, be expected to put everything 
into a lecture, but we cannot help thinking that in dealing with 
The Dunciad he should not only have called attention to the 
exquisite account of the Grand Tour, but should have noted 


* (1) Australian Literiture Prmers. Whitcombe and Tombs, Melbourne, and | that glorious piece of argument in verse in which the foibles of 


© St. Andrew's Hill, Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 4 
J. W. Mackail, Cambridge: at the University Press. (2s. Cd, net.] 


(2) Pope, By | 


the Latitudinarians are hit off with a gusto which must, we 
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feel sure, though we have no actual warrant for our surmise, 
be a pet passage with Mr. Ronnie Knox :— 

“** Be that my task (replies a gloomy Clerk, 
Sworn foe to myst’ry, yet divinely dark ; 
Whose pious hope aspires to seo the day 
When mioral evidence shall quite decay, 

And damns implicit faith, and hely lies ; 
Prompt to impose, and fond to dogmatize) : 
Let others creep by timid steps, and slow, 
On plain Experience lay foundations low, 

By common sense to common knowledge bred, 
And last, to Nature’s Cause thro’ Nature led. 
All-seeing in thy mists, we want no guide, 
Mother of Arrogance, and source of pride ! 

We nobly take the high priori road, 

And reason downward, till we doubt of God: 
Make Nature still encroach upon his plan, 
And shove him off as far as e’er we can: 
Thrust some Mechanie Cause into his place, 
Or bind in Matter, or diffuse in Space : 

Or, at one bound o’erleaping ali his Jaws, 
Make God man’s image; man, the final Cause: 
Find Virtue local, all Relation scorn, 

See all in self, and but for self be born: 

Of nought so certain as our Reason still, 

Of nought so doubtful as of Soul and Will. 

0 hide the Ged still more! and make us see 
Such as Lucretius drew, a God like thee : 
Wrapt up in self, a God without a thought, 
Regardless of our merit or default. 

Or that bright image to our faney draw, 
Which Theocles in raptured vision saw, 

While thro’ poetic scenes the Genius roves, 

Or wanders wild in academic groves ; 

That Nature our society adores, 

Where Tindal dictates, and Silenus snores !’ 

After a spirited apology for Pope’s translation of the Tliad 
comes a defence of Pope as a lyrist which will compare with the 
very best of contemporary criticism. Take as proof of what 
we say these incisive and “ luciferous” sentences: “The 
Augustan age too was sentimental in its fashion. But it drank 
its sentiment out of a different jug.” 

Mr. Mackail mentions th® fact that Pope 
wrote a blank-verse epic on Brutus, and that this work was 
actually before Pope’s biographer, Ruffhead. What would 
we not give for a specimen, for, unless we are greatly mistaken, 


One word more. 


not a single blank-verse line by Pope is in existence :— 
“You and I would rather see that Epie, 
Would we not, than read a fresh Epistle ?” 
What would it have been like ? More, we expect, like the famous 
passages in Congreve’s ** Morning Bride ” than like Dr. Johnson’s 
“Irene” or the purple patches in Rowe’s dramas. Mr. Mackail 
wonders whether it would have been like Young’s blank verse, 
and whether it would have turned out to be anything more than 
He adds, however: “* Or might he perhaps 
aave found in the new medium an access of fresh inspiration ? 
We are inclined to think that in this remark is contained the 
oot of the whole matter. Any one who turns to Pope’s imita- 
ions of the English pocts will see what a perfect ear Pope 
iad for measures which may be called in his case unnatural. 
For example, he the quatrain that Gray made 
‘amous in the “ Elegy” with perfect success long before Gray 
had written. If some country-house library by some happy 
chance should ever give up the MS. of the “ Brutus,” we believe 
that it would, as Mr. Mackail seems to suggest, prove very 
iifferent from the blank verse of Pope’s own times. Probably 
this was the very reason hy Pope suppressed the poem. His 
friends had not ears to understand it, and therefore he doubtless 
thought that its publication would injure his poetic fame—a 
matter about which he thought too much. 

Yet another “carnal thought” in regard to Pope. We 
onfess we should dearly like to see one of the forty Madonnas 
that he painted while he was working in Jervas’s studio. They 
are probably in existence somewhere under an alias. It is 
very difficult to destroy paint and canvas. They would be 
horrible daubs ? Nevertheless we should greatly like to see 
bow he “ dipped in the rainbow ” or “ tricked them off in air.” 


‘hymcless couplets. 
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THE LAST GERMAN OFFENSIVE.* 
The new volume of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s painstaking 
hronicle of the British operations on the Western front is 
oncerned with the reverses on the Somme, the Lys and the 
Aisne last year. The general effect of these battles is fairly well 
known, but the details given by the author will be new to most 
readers. The enemy, having made peace with the treacherous 
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Bolsheviks, left a skeleton army on the Russian front and 
transferred a million men to France in order to deliver a crushing 
blow against the Allies and, first of all, against the British Armies. 
As we look back on it now, we ¢an see very plainly that it was, 
as we ventured to call it at the time, a desperate gamble. If 
the blow failed, Germany would have expended all her avail- 
able strength to no purpose. If, however, it had produced 
a panic among the Allied politicians, the Germans might have 
been able to conelude an indecisive or German peace before 
the American armies could come to the rescue. The 
Germans clearly took it for granted that they must end 
the war last year. They could not hope to win, but they 
might avert defeat. They put their whole force into their 
offensive and disregarded the losses, however great, that 
they sustained in aiming at a speedy decision. On the other 
hand, the Allies were playing for time. They knew that Germany 
would stake her fortunes on a last offensive and that, if the 
enemy could be held until the American armies appeared in 
the field, victory was certain. Their object was to make the 
enemy pay the heaviest price for any ground that he gained, 
and to retire deliberately until the impetus of his onrush was 
exhausted. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s narrative shows how this 
object was achieved. He strengthens our belief that the British 
Army has no finer performance to its credit than the great 
retreat of March, 1918. To retreat slowly and steadily is a 
far more severe test of an army's courage and skill than to 
advance. It calls for moral qualities of the highest order both 
in the officers and in the men. When we look back on the 
terrible fortnight that began on March 21st, 1918, for the Third 
and Fifth Armies, and remember how they fell back fighting, 
day after day, suffering heavily but never losing confidence, we 
may feel quite sure that the British soldier is still incomparable. 

The author's account of the experiences of the Fifth Army 
is particularly interesting. It should revulsion of 
feeling in favour of Sir Hubert Gough, who was made a scape- 
goat when he should have been acclaimed as a hero. No general 
could have done more with the means at his disposal to parry a 
violent attack by overwhelming numbers or to save the situation, 
when his lines were broken, by a prompt and skilful retirement. 
He had twelve divisions with which to defend a line of twenty 
miles from the north-west of St. Quentin to the south-west of 
La Fére. He had taken over from the French, as late ag 
February 15, the portion of their line across the Oise to Barisis, 
although he had not men enough to fortify his old line or to hold 
the entrenchments that were dug. While the Germans were 
putting their troops through a course of intensive training, Sir 
Hubert Gough’s men were kept busy in strengthening their 
very imperfect positions. If the Fifth Army had had a few 
more weeks for preparation, or if it had had a small part of 
the reserves, three hundred and fifty thousand strong, whe 
were sent from England within the next month, it might perhaps 
heve checked the German attack in a few days as the Third 
Army did when it reached its old positions in front of Arras. 
As it was, the twelve divisions of the Fifth Army, when attacked 
by forty German divisions on March 2Ist, were unable to with- 
stand the hostile masses swarming at all points. The wonder 
is, not that they had to retire westward beyond the Somme, but 
that they were not broken up and utterly destroyed. Their 
losses were very heavy. The eleven battalions holding the 
redoubts in the outpost line—a line that would stretch from 
London to Guildford—had to bear the shock of a vast army 
advancing under cover of overwhelming artillery fire and a 
thick mist and were necessarily wiped out, not without inflicting 
great damage on the picked ‘“storm-troops’” who were used 
against them. The author tells the story of the Enghien redoubt 
held for many hours by a company of the 2/4th Oxford and 
Bucks Light Infantry, in the 61st Division north of St. Quentin, 
with the enemy attacking from all sides. It was typical of 
these forlorn hopes, which were invaluable in checking the 
German advance when every hour was precious. The battalions 
in the main battle-position had almost as strenuous a task, 
because they were continually outfianked and sometimes sur- 
rounded by enemy troops pressing through the gaps in the line 
which General Gough could not fill for went of reserves. The 
odds against them were impossible—never less than three to 
one and often much more. The 18th Division, for instance, 
held five miles of trenches west of La Fére against an attack 
by four German divisions, supported by four others, and at 
the end of the day was still in its main position, The 2/4th 
Londons, opposite La Fére, repulsed six attacks by ten German 
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sattalions and retired in good order during the night, with 
all its stores, across the Crozat Canal. The author holds that 
3ir Hubert Gough displayed fine generalship in deciding, after 
this trying day, to retreat béyond the range of the German 
heavy guns and fight a rearguard action. “‘ At the same time 
with great foresight he gave orders that the old French Somme 
trenches, from the rim southwards, should be set in order as a 
last line of defence.”’ General Grant, his chief engineer officer, 
with Colonel Harvey, his chief of staff, had the old trenches, 
from Demuin to near Sailly on the Somme, repaired in three days, 
and manned them with ‘‘ a most curious assortment of all sorts 
of details, made up of entrenching troops, American sappers, 
the staffs of various Army schools, reinforcing units, and strag- 
glers,” including five hundred hospital patients. General Grant 
had to go back to his work, but General Carey, on his way from 
the front to his new division, was put in charge of this “ assembly 
of military samples”’ which filled a gap in the line of the 19th 
Corps and held up the German attacks till March 30th. It is 
well to know that “Carey’s force was not some impromptu 
effort, but had been prearranged by the wise foresight of General 
Gough.” 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will surprise some of his readers by 
stating that the Third Army’s losses were heavier than those 
of the Fifth Army. The Third Army’s decisive repulse of the 
German attack before Arras on March 28th probably convinced 
the enemy that, though he could drive in the British lines 
towards Amiens, he could not push back our Armies as a whole 
or roll them up. The Arras battle was as important in this 
respect as the firm stand of the 55th Division at Givenchy from 
April 9th to April 12th, in the battle of the Lys, and by the 
Ist Division at the same place a week later. While we held 
Givenchy to the south and Ypres to the north, the enemy’s 
advance across the swampy plain of the Lys was annoying 
but not necessarily danverous. Thus in the earlier battle, 
while Arras was firmly held and with it the line of the Ancre 
the enemy could not move freely towards Amiens even if he had 
sufficient fresh troops to make the attempt. The Australian 
victory at Villers-Bretonneux in April was a proof that the 
Germans could get no further westward. But the Third Army 
in its retreat to the Ancre and in the fighting round Arras 
suffered greatly. The author estimates its losses at seventy 
thousand and those of the Fifth Army as fifty thousand, though 
General Byng lost fewer guns, partly because he had not so far 
to go in his retreat as General Gough. The figures, if correct, 
are important testimony to General Gough’s skill in managing 
the retirement, as his army was equal in size to that of General 
Byng, against whom no armchair critic has ventured to say a 
word. The enemy’s losses, according to a German estimate 
quoted by the author, were one hundred and eighty thousand. 
Probably they were a good deal more in the three weeks of 
fighting on a fifty-mile front, and they included the best men 
left in the German army. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle describes 
not only the battles of the spring but also the very gallant and 
little-known part played by a few weary British divisions on 
the Aisne at the end of May, 1918, when the enemy attacked 
the Chemin des Dames and pushed on to the Marne. © Those 
who read his book with care and who take the precaution to 
obtain a good map of the Somme valley will learn much about 
the work of each brigade and division and of many a battalion 
in those critical days and weeks. The history of this war may 
be written in many different ways. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
plan presupposes a reader acquainted with the general conditions 
and eager to find out what particular units of the British Army 
did at certain times and places. His book serves this purpose 
well and, as it embodies a great deal of private information 
which can only be gathered now, it is likely to retain its value for 
reference. In conclusion we must express our regret that Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle should have thought fit, in his preface, 
to complain of adverse criticisms in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment as “anonymous attacks"’ and to suggest that Mr. John 
Fortescue, who is admitted to have been the writer of them, 
should not have acted as a critic because he is the official historian 
of the war and therefore knows too much. Surely Mr. Fortescue, 
the historian of the British Army, is not to be condemned to 
silence on such grounds as these. To say that authors who are 
all rivals of one another, more or less, should not also be critics 
is to rule out much of the criticism best worth having. Besides 


we should have thought that it was a compliment to Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, or anyone else, to have his book reviewed by so 
high an authority as Mr. Fortescue. 


We do not remember the 
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criticisms in question, but Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will sca 
deny that it is a critie’s plain duty to say what he thinks about 
a book. Dishonest criticism is worthless. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF A GEOLOGIST.* 

Mr. RaPHAEL PUMPELLY, the distinguished American geologist 
and traveller, tells us in these two handsome volumes the sto 
of a long, active and adventurous life. Born at Owego, N.Y. 
in the valley of the Susquehanna in the year 1837, he camo of 
Huguenot descent on the father’s side, while on that of hig 
mother there were “double and treble strains of inheritanog 
from the ruling families of Colonial Connecticut.” Most of 
the Owego people came from that State: it was a good type 
of a New England community in tradition, religion, and 
education. His father’s family were large land-owners and 
had prospered in the lumber trade; Pumpelly pére is described 
by his son as a generous and honourable man, a Presbyterian 
void of any bigotry, and a thoroughly consistent Christian; 
his mother, in after years a miracle of forbearance and magnani- 
mity to her roving son, was a woman of high ideals and con. 
siderable accomplishments. The Owego Academy was a good 
school, but Orbilian in its methods; the only whipping that 
really did him good was administered by his mother. Mr. 
Pumpelly frankly owns that he was not a “good boy”; hg 
played at Indians with outrageous realism—raiding pantries 
and cellars—and only loved Sunday because it went away on 
Monday morning. From early years he bore a charmed life ; 
he was badly run over by a bobsleigh, twice came within an 
ace of being drowned, and though his dread of deep water 
remained with him for many years, he very inconsistently indulged 
in the practice of navigating the river on cakes of ice. At an 
excellent and humanely administered boarding schoo! at White 
Plains, his interest in geology was first clicited and never left 
him. 

At a Commercial Institute in New Haven he was well 
instructed—in military drill, but his preparation for Yale was 
abruptly broken off by a chance remark of a fellow student, 
and he resolved to study in Germany. Proceeding to Europe 
with his mother in 1855 he travelled over Germany and Italy, 
alternating a desultory allegiance to geological study with sight- 
seeing, dancing, riding, fencing, becr-drinking, and visits to 
gambling tables. His general education was neglected, but he was 
saved by his controlling interest in rocks and fossils. At Paris he 
got some private instruction in geology and mineralogy. In 
Rome, still the Rome of the Popes, though at the moment under 
French military occupation, he had his first experience of martial 
law. An irresistible thirst for adventure swept him off to 
Corsica, where he travelled all over the island, made friends with 
shepherds and frequented the haunts of outlaws, learnt their 
dialect, collected specimens, and fraternized with Pozzo di Borgo, 
the younger. His verdict on the “Isle of Unrest,” is that 
blood feud is the curse of a fine race, but he does not endorse 
the whole of Seneca’s famous and unflattering epigram. His 
mother, whom he inconsiderately deserted for four months, 
shamed the truant by her magnanimity on his return. The serious 
beginning of his education was due to a chance meeting at 
Vienna with Professor Noeggerath, at whose recommendation 
he went to Freiburg to study geology and mineralogy, chiefly 
under Cotta. Of his professors and fellow-students, at work 
and play, he gives us a lively account. Freiburg is the centre 
of a mining district, and much of his education was conducted 
underground. His longing for wild life and adventure lured 
him back to Corsica in 1857 where he studied porphyriea 
and bought a moufion. The introduction of this (apparently) 
amiable beast to civilization, culminating in a scene of devasta- 
tion in a Viennese hotel and its presentation to the Zoological 
Gardens, is one of the best of the many amusing and curious 
stories in the book. The grimmest of all is the yarn told him 
by his friend Parkyn (on p. 165), with whom he went on a tour 
in the Carpathians in the hope of fighting against the Turks. 
Another unfulfilled aspiration was that of joining a French 
scientific expedition to the Sahara, which went and disappeared. 
Chance meetings, coincidences and suggestions played a dominant 
part throughout his life, and against his lost opportunities 
must be set an altogether unusual number of strokes of luck 
and fortunate escapes. On completing his studies at Freiburg, 
he returned to America after six years’ absence, to make his living. | 
With Lilustrations and Maps 
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After one or two false starts he was recommended by the 
curator of the Geological Museum in Albany as geological expert 
to a company formed to reopen the old silver mines, or work 
new veins in the Santa Rita Valley in Arizona. The eight 
months spent near an Apache stronghold in 1860 were the most 
exciting and tragical in a life of more than eighty years. The 
country was in many ways a Paradise of beauty ; the opening 
months were full of charm and interest; his chief, Grosvenor, 
was a strong lovable man: but Arizona in 1860 was 
a human hell, with no semblance of law or of con- 
stituted authority, in which American outlaws (the 
pulk of the population) warred on Mexican outlaws from 
Sonora, and the Apaches, not without provocation, indifferently 
massacred both. The story of Grosvenor’s dream, a nightmare 
that had haunted him all his life, and its tragic fulfilment in 
his murder, is as macabre as anything in Ambrose Bierce. The 
survivors stuck to their work through weeks of sleepless anxiety, 
and after smelting the ore abandoned the mines and sought 
refuge in the desert. There they suffered many hardships, but 
their subsequent experiences of frontier ruffians and Indians in 
their journey to Colorado “ City,” “ keeping watch and digging 
graves” for their murdered comrades were far worse. At last 
they emerged into a land of plenty and ultimately reached Los 
Angeles. On his arrival at San Francisco, Mr. Pumpelly found 
he had been already appointéd as one of a group of mining 
engineers and geologists, lent to the Japanese Government by 
the U.S.A. Starting from San Francisco in November, 1861, he 
entered the Japanese service and remained in the Far East 
all through the Civil War, to which the few references in the 
book are curiously detached and meagre. The Japan that Mr. 
Pumpelly described was a Japan in transition, with feudalism still 
entrenched in power. But the door was opened to the West ; 
the Japanese Government, in engaging American experts, 
were anxious to introduce modern methods in gold and copper 
mines. Mr. Pumpelly claims to have been the first to introduce 
blasting operations in Japan. He found the Japanese apt and 
intelligent pupils, and his relations with his assistants, especially 
those of the Samurai class, were uniformly cordial. At their 
parting, some of them shed tears, the only tears he ever saw in 
the eyes of an Oriental. We may note his wisdom in mastering 
the spoken dialect ; his daring in riding up the granite steps 
of the Russian Consulate at Hakodade in the full armour of 
a Japanese warrior on the occasion of a fancy ball. 

The mission ended in February, 1863, when he sailed 
for China. Here, after extended travels, he was appointed 
by the Chinese Government to examine the principal coalfields 
in the Empire, in company with three mandarins. The pre- 
liminary interview with the Board of Foreign Affairs throws an 
amusing light on Chinese thought. Mr. Pumpelly found the 
Chinese less attractive than the Japanese, though in the main 
he subscribes to the ordinary opinion of their superior commercial 
On the other hand, he severely criticizes the arro- 
From 


integrity. 
yance of Europeans in their dealings with the Chinese. 
these strictures, however, he entirely exempts the British and 
American representatives—Sir Frederick Bruce and Mr. 
Burlingame, to both of whom he was deeply indebted, and for 
whose services in promoting a good understanding between 
Kast and West he has nothing but admiration. Incidentally, 
he pays a warm tribute to English effort in assisting to suppress 
the opium trade. Mr. Pumpelly lost a great opportunity of a 
deal in sapphires, but survived a cholera epidemic in Shanghai, 
escaped death in a burning ship on the Yangtze, and recovered 
from severe attacks of fever and smallpox. Throughout his 
journey, which led him along the Great Wall, he avoided trouble 
with the natives by practising the self-control recommended by 
his Samurai friend. Returning to Pekin, he declined the offer 
of permanent employment at a good salary in the Chinese 
Customs, preferring ‘ to live his life and career at home.” But 
before his return to America he made an extended tour in the 
table-land of Central Asia and Siberia. Scientific observations 
were combined with romance, when he acted as escort to the 
heroic Polish girl who had gone to visit her exiled brother, and 
a vivid dream at Irkutsk coincided with the death of a relation 
at Owego. Journeying vid Petrograd and Paris (where he sold 
his treasures) to London (where he was roughly rebuffed by Lyell 
and generously treated by Murchison) he returned to a changed 
America in 1865, married happily and settled down to a life 
of research, writing and farming. A Professorship at Harvafd, 
the supervision of a land grant on Lake Superior, the geological 
survey of Missouri, mineralogical work on the tenth U.S. Census, 





investigations for the National Board of Health, the organiza- 
tion of a Northern Transcontinental survey involving three 
trips in the Rockies, explorations on the Sierra Madre of Mexico 
for the United States Geographical Survey—these are only 
some of the activities which kept him busy for the next eighteen 
years. In 1893 he visited Europe again with his family. In 
1903 he fulfilled a dream of forty years’ standing by an expedition 
in Turkestan in order to test a hypothesis suggested by the 
mention made by old Chiness geographers of the buried cities 
of Central Asia. The Carnegie Institution provided a grant, 
and in two expeditions Mr. Pumpelly collected a mass of informa. 
tion, subsequently embodied in his Explorations in Turkestan and 
his reports to the Carnegie Institute, but now revised in the 
light of De Morgan’s excavations in Susiana, maintaining the 
priority of Central Asian civilization as exhibited in the organized 
village communities of Anau in the Stone Age. In 1907 he 
revisited Germany to find science harnessed to politics and 
education commercialized. “‘In my time God and Luther still 
had a place in the minds of the people. Now the God of Germany 
was Thor with the hammer and Fortuna was her Goddess.” 
His last excursion was with his children in 1915 to Arizona 
to revisit the scenes of the tragedy of half a century earlier, and 
to fall once more under the spell of the desert. As he says in a 
fine passage, “On the oasis of great deserts of Asia gods took 
the place of spirits, agriculture replaced hunting. It was on 
the desert and on the heights of Sinai that, out of a Semitic 
tribe, Moses forged the Jewish nation and formulated its religion 
and its laws. Thus it is to the wilderness that we owe both our 
spiritual conceptions and the fundamentals of material existence. 
In the decadence of faith, in anxiety of grief, we may still seek 
counsel and strength in those silent realms of Nature.” The 
numerous and often beautiful illustrations form an instructive 
commentary on two dominant traits in the writer’s character, 
his love of Nature and his justifiable pride in his family. A 
man of science, an idealist, a believer in dreams and warnings, a 
lover of the East and a leisurely traveller, Mr. Pumpelly revea!s 
in these volumes a personality quite at variance with the coi- 
ventional view of the American characier. 





THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRELAND.* 
Mr. Grorce O’Brien’s new book on the economic history of 
seventeenth-century Ireland, though not free from bias, contains 
some interesting matter and disposes of certain ancient miscon- 
ceptions. One truth which he emphasizes again and again is 
that the English Parliament, in taking measures to restrict 
Irish trade, was moved not so much by dislike of the Irish as 
by fear of the Crown. The King in Ireland was virtualiy a 
despot, as the Irish Parliament counted for little; he could 
dispose of the revenue very much as he pleased. Consequently, 
it was to his personal advantage to encourage Irish trade in 
order that the Irish revenue might increase. But the Englis) 
Parliament, struggling vo hold the Stuart monarchy in check 
through its financial necessities, did not relish the prospect of 
the King becoming more independent by means of his Irish 
revenues. This, of course, was the question at issue between the 
English Parliamentary party and Strafford. Charles with an 
Irish army paid out of Irish taxes might have defied Parliament. 
His son, James the Second, tried the same policy half-a-century 
later, with the same result. It was unfortunate for Ireland 
that she should be involved in the English political conflict, 
but in the long run she lost nothing, since the establishment of 
Parliamentary government in England necessarily brought 
similar institutions to Ireland after a delay caused by religious 
difficulties. If Ireland had helped to enslave “England, she 
would herself have remained in bonds, Mr. O’Brien also 
admits that the early Stuarts, in reconstructing the land system, 
benefited Irish agriculture though they treated many individuals 
very unjustly. The forfeitures, as he points out, affected the 
old Irish landowners and their followers but not the actual 
tillers of the soil. The cottiers, who as he says are not all 
descended from Kings, remained in their holdings when their 
former masters went to Connaught. One of the first tasks of 
James the First’s Viceroy, Chichester, was to free these poor 
folk from serfdom. Chichester tried also, but with less success, 
to abolish the cruel Irish practice of tying the plough to the 
horse’s tail—a practice which illustrates the primitive condition 
of Irish farming in the seventeenth century. The redistribution 
of the land, so that each tenant had a fixed holding, naturally 
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brought about a better yield. The gradual abolition of “ creaght- 
ing *—that is, driving herds of cattle about the country from 
ene pasture to another as the nomeds of Central Asia or Arabia 
do to this day—was another English reform. Mr. O’Brien is 
inclined to regard the reigns of James II. and Charles J. up to 
1641 2s a haleyon period, despite the Ulster and Munster 
plantations. 

The Roman Catholic rebellion of 1641 threw Ireland back 
into chaos. Mr. O’Brien docs not discuss its political aspects. 
Here we need only say that the Irish Roman Catholics chose the 
most inappropriate moment for their revolt ; the furious anger 
aroused in England and Scotland by the news of the massacres 
of Protestants in Ireland did infinite harm to the King’s cause 
at a time when he scemed to be regaining popularity. The 
long years of civil war undid all the good that Chichester and 
Strafford had done. The Cromwellian settlement, far more 
drastic than that of Jemes or that of Elizabeth, expropriated 
nearly all the Roman Catholic landowners. The nascent indus- 
tries were crushed and had to start anew at the Restoraticn. 
It is well to note this in connexion with the woollen industry- 
No modern economist would defend the deliberate suppression 
of Ircland’s export trade in woollen goods at the close of the 
seventeenth century. But the actual extent of the injury in- 
flicted on Ireland has been exaggerated. Mr. O’ Brien, though he is 
an Anglophobe, points out that, when the embargo was imposed, 
Treland imported more woollen goods than she exported. Indeed, 
the industry could not have assumed large proportions between 
1660 end 1700, if we consider that the viclent civil wer between 
James If. and William III. had worked great harm toward 
the close of that period. It may be added that many 
of the woollen workers were English or foreign Protestant 
immigrants. As Mr. O’Brien says, if the Irish land system had 
been more generous, Ireland would not have lamented the loss 
of the export trade in woollens. The rapid growth of the linen 
trade, especially in Ulster, did not wholly compensate for the 
decline of the kindred industry. It is rather curious to find 
Mr. O'Brien controverting the accepted belief about the Ulster 
linen trade. Linen, of course, was mede in Ireland long before 
the Revolution. But the industry in its modern form, as he him- 
self shows, was developed chiefly in Ulster in the later seven- 
teenth century, whereas a linen factory set up near Dublin, with 
the patronage of the Duke of Ormonde and a State subsidy, 
failed cs most Irish manufacturing industries have failed outside 
Ulster. 

Mr. O' Brien says much in praise of the * Patriot Parliament ” 
called by Jemes Il. when, after his abdication and flight to 
France, he had landed in Ireland with a French army. Doubt- 
less that Roman Catholic assembly would have tried to benefit 
Irish trade and agriculture. But Mr. O' Brien forgets to mention 
that it made itself impossible by proposing to expropriate and 
attaint over two thousand Protestant landowners, and that its 
ruling spirit Tyreonnel, “lying Dick Talbot,’ was prepared to 
recognize a French protectorate over Ireland. Obviously, Pro- 
testant Englend could not compromise with such * patriots,” 
any more than she can compromise now with Sinn Fein. William 
IT!. was engaged in a desperate struggle with Louis XIV., 
who sought to dominate Europe, and Jreland was a pawn in the 
game. The economic history of Ireland, either at that or at any 
other period, cannot be understood without reference to British 
and European politics, and it is a real misfortune for Ireland that 
her native historians are so reluctant to take broader views. 
Mr. O'Brien does good service in exposing the futility of the 
mereantilist theory of economics which led our seventeenth- 
eentury ancestors astray. Thus the closing of the English ports 
in 1663 to Irish fat cattle and, later, to Irish meat, at the instance 
of the English graziers, did no harm to Ireland but injured 
English merchants and manufacturers. The Irish began to export 
meat, hides and so forth to the Continent, where they competed 
with our own exporters ; moreover, they bought their manu- 
factured goods abroad instead of England. The English ships 
plying to Ireland lost most of their freights. It is an instructive 
example of the folly of Protection carried to an extreme. But 
it is necessary to add that such economic theories, long ago dis- 
eredited in Great Britain, are far from being dead in Tveland. 
Many Irish Nationalists would adduce the action of Charles 
II.’s Parliament as a reason for claiming Home Rule now, partly 
heeause they live in the past and partly because they still 
believe in high tarifis as a means of making Ireland 
entirely independent. Mr. O’Brien’s facts, rightly under- 


stcod, point to the absurdity of ever again separating the 





economic interests of Great Britain and Ireland. But his book 
will doubtless be used to further the Irish agitation for a tariff 
directed mainly against this country. 





THE BIRDS.* 
Mr. Squrre in his present volume has lost none of that quiet 
controlled distinction which was always his; but he secms to 
have got rid of the rather hard, metallic note which was 
noticeable in some of his former werk, particularly in such 
poems as “ The Lily of Malud ” or “ Rivers,” and has become 
a great deal more “harmonious.” He is still a subtle metrigt 
constantly experimenting and often quite as much interested 
in the cadence of a line as in its sense. Of the individual 
poems “ The Birds” is the least interesting, and is only sayed 
from becoming prosaic by the wide and steady con-eption of 
these lines :— 
“© let your strong imagination turn 
The great wheel backwards until Troy unburn, 
And then unbuild and seven 'Troys below 
Rise out of death and dwindle and outflow, 
Till all have passed and none has yet been there. 
Back, ever back. Our birds still crossed the air.” 
“* Processes of Thought” is a most successful poem of intro. 
spection. Everyone has had just such mental experiences, but 
most of us have failed to formulate or express them; 0 it ig 
with peculiar pleasure that we find them exactly set forth by 
Mr. Squire. ‘* No. ILL.” of the ‘‘ Processes” begins with these 
striking lines—half biology, half psychology :— 
“Into the pits of my heart and brain 
My eyes, ears, nose, tongue, fingers like five gardeners 
Are shovelling sights, sounds, odours, savour, contacts, 
While I, their master, casually nod and most times, 
Forgetting that the work is going on, 
And only fully conscious of my servants 
When something they move is consonant with my mood.” 
“Winter Nightfall” is a curious and charming example of 
the old sentimental subject of a deserted house treated in the 
“Georgian” manner. The song which follows could hardly 
be a greater contrast. It has the low melody of Debussy. 
The cesura in the first line of each stanza gives it a delightful 
soft, Sapphie fall. 
“You are my sky; beneath your circling kindness, 
My meadows all take in the light and grow, 
Laugh with the joy you've given, 
The joy you've given, 
And open in a thousand buds and blow.’ 


But we have yet to mention the last and most remarkable poem 
of the book. It is called ‘“‘A Far Place,” and is a perfectly 
plain, straightforward description of a house and garden. Yet 
to us it seems one of the most original and absolutely successful 
and complete poems that Mr. Squire has ever written. This 
happy result is apparently produced by the perfect suitability 
of the tranquil, flowing rhythm to the calm unrhetorical mean- 
ing. <A delightful, cool sense as of a clear stream is produced in 
the reader’s mind even if he cannot exactly trace it to anything 
definite which has been said. The poem must be read as a 
whole, but we will quote these lines of gent!e enchantment :— 
“Each month more beautiful sprang from a robe discarded, 
The year all effortless dropt the best away 
And struck the heart with loveliness new, more lavish 
When the clambering rose had blown and died, by day 
The broad-leaved, tapering, many-shielded hollyheeks 
Stood like pillars and shone to the August sun, 
The glimmering cups of waking evening primroses 
Filled the dusk now the scent of the rose was done.’ 


, 
—An extraordinarily ‘full’? poem in which new beauties, new 
pieces of successful workmanship can be discovered at every new 
reading. The book is a very notable addition to Mr. Squires 
poetry. 





FICTION. 


THE OLD MADHOUSE. ft 


MoperN novel-readers are not all devotees of Mr. William De 
Morgan. One cannot easily imagine his exciting enthusiasm, 
for example, in the votaries of the authoress of The Tunnel, 
who has added new if disconcerting radiance to the name borne 
by the blameless author of Clarissa. But the popularity of his 
work in both hemispheres is beyond question and ministers to 
the content of middle-aged Victorians. For the late Mr. De Morgan 
Bh the Birds, ‘and Other Poems. By J. C. Squire. London: Mart.n Secker. 


t The Old Madhouse. By William De Morgan, London: Heinemann. (7s. net.} 
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was @ disciple though never a servile imitator of Dickens. It 
js easy to labour superficial resemblances such as the choice of 
names—e.g-, Grewbeer in the volume before us... But he “ drank 
in his own glass.” He was possessed by his characters and lived 
with them; or, as his widow says, “he created his own characters 
and then waited for them to act and evolve their own plot. In 
this way the puppets in the show became real living personalities 
to him and he waited, as he expressed it, ‘to see what they 
would do next.’”” The Old Madhouse, which unhappily he did 
not live to complete, is a very good specimen, though not quite 
the best, of his genius in its kindly realism blended with romance 
and a touch of the supernatural. The suspense in which we 
are kept as to the explanation of the mysterious disappearance 
of Dr. Drury Carteret colours the atmosphere of a good deal of 
the book, but it is not unduly accentuated. The good doctor 
is rather an ineffectual ghost, and his interventions and warn- 
ings are as futile as the majority of the manifestations examined 
by the Society of Psychical Research. Nor again does the 
romance of the doctor’s life and his great renunciation help on 
the plot. The “‘ mystery” side of the story is quite subsidiary 
to the slow and reluctant analysis of the character of the attrac- 
tive but unstable Fred Carteret, torn in two between loyalty to 
his friend and infatuation for his friend’s wife. Mr. De Morgan 
is very sorry for Fred, and he infects the reader with much of 
his compassion ; the nearest approach to a villain is the enchan- 
tress, a highly detestable scalp-hunter, so frankly in love with 
luxury and admiration that we find it hard to understand why 
she ever bought the old madhouse, consented to bury herself 
in the suburbs, or, most surprising of all, showed any interest 
in the uncanny associations of her domicile. But Lucy stands 
alone in the dramatis persone : she is a freak, and not a very 
sonvincing freak at that. ‘The other surprises, and they are 
many, are pleasant or amusing. The Professor and his tiresome 
second wife; his daughter Nancy, at once shrewd, perverse and 
ingenuous; and the gracious Mrs. Carteret are all excellent 
company. The last chapters were never completed, but Mr. De 
Morgan had told his wife “as much as he knew himself of what 
the ending of the book was to be,” and this is given in a short 
synopsis of his intentions. ‘There was a good deal to be cleared 
ip, and it is quite on the cards that the characters might 
have taken charge of their creator and worked out the ending 
lifferently. Certainly the sketch is not an altogether satisfying 
But with all deductions The Old Madhouse is a 
‘harming and delightful entertainment. It brings home to us 
how great was our loss when the pen dropped from the author's 
hand and lends fresh grace to the beautiful compliment paid 
him by the Jate Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as recorded by 
Mrs. Drew in her Hawarden Letters. Shortly before his death 
sir Henry told a friend that he would willingly delay dying for a 
fortnight if there was any chance of a new novel from the pen of 
De Morgan. 


relaircissement. 





RrapaBte Novers.—The Lady of St. Lukes. By Mark 
Allerton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—The story of a 


girl with a taste for semi-Bohemian artistic society who marries | 
- | 
The difficulties which arise from the | 


a London clergyman. 
situation are just what might be expected, but in the end they 
are overcome.—-Kate Plus—T'en. By Edgar Wallace. (Ward, 
Lock and Co. 6s. net.)—Under this rather incomprehensible 
title Mr. Wallace gives us a series of thrilling sketches of the 
doings of a gang of cLiminals—all planned with infinite ingenuity 
A friendly detective dogs her 
footsteps, and contrives in the end to save her from the con- 
sequences of her plots without being found out. He also is 


by the lady known as “ Kate.” 


bold enough to marry her.——Crimes of Old London. By | 


Marjorie Bowen. (Oldhams. €s. net.)—This is not a book to 
he read by the nervous at night, the crimes described being of 
the most soul-shaking order. In some of the sketches an cerie 
element of the supernatural is introduced. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 
[Nolice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review,)} 





Les Grandes Heures. Pav Henri Lavedan. Quatri¢me Série. 
(Paris: Librairie Académique Perrins et Cie. 3 fr. 50 ¢.)— 
M. Henri Lavedan, the distinguished French Academician, in 
Les Grandes Heures gives us indirectly some interesting sidelights 
upon French feeling in the darkest time of 1917, His exquisitely 


| finished little essays are written for a purpose. His polished 
| periods have a task and a mission. France needed every voice 
| that could nerve her to renewed exertions, console her for her 
| hurts, or bring to her any sense of optimism and hope. ‘Therefore 
| all M. Lavedan’s essays must be judged in their réle of propaganda 
| as well as of works of art. The choice of subjects will give a 
| clue to the needs of the time. The needs of the time will excuse 
| an occasional artistic infelicity or apparent insincerity. For 
example, ‘ Les Veuves blanches”” and “ Le Portugal.” In the 
| essay on the deliberately ravaged Somme area, written in April, 
| 1917, * Le Cri des Choses,” M. Lavedan achieves eloquence. 
He tells with real passion how the villages and little flourishing 
| towns have been reduced not merely to ruins, but to something 
| hideous and sordid. 


‘ 


Where the cannon alone has wrought 
destruction, “ou s’est exercée franchement la brutalité de 
lobus, la destruction garde toujours, si terrible qu’elle soit, une 
sorte de fatalisme grandiose.’ But here the work has been 
carried out with a horrible perverted thoroughness, day after 
day, month after month, and the result is a kind of festering 
rubbish-heap :— 


“Un péle-méle ignoble de débris, d’objets dégradés, abimés, 
étoufiés, tordus les uns contre les autres. . . . Ce sol est une 
source, et nous y buvons le philtre amer et miraculeux qui 
empéche d’oublier, Tout homme, auquel il aura été permis de 
voir jet de toucher ces vestiges, n’a pas le droit de demeurer un 
spectateur muet ... de garder pour lui seul sa révolte et sa 
haine ; il doit les semer, les répandre comme un mot d’ordre et 
dire & chacun: faites passer.” 

We have received the fifth Annual Report of that admirable 
pioneer enterprise, the Worcestershire Open-Air School for 
Delicate Children at Malvern, which is supported by the local 
education authorities of the county and by a Government grant. 
The school holds seventy children, and each child sent there may 
stay for at least twelve weeks. It is not surprising to learn 
that education committees outside Worcestershire apply for the 
admission of some of their school-children. Other counties 
ought to follow this admirable example. 


In the Grip of the Terror, By Limnen. (W. H. Smith and 
Son. 3d.)—This plain narrative of the Communist nightmare 
in Budapest deserves reading. It describes the deeds of the 
“strange medley of visionaries and ex-criminals”” headed by 
Bela Kun, Their corps of executioners was mainly composed of 
Russians and Germans. ‘‘ At no time,” we are told, * were 
there more than 3,000 Communists in Budapest.” It is a very 
forcible illustration of the truth that revolutions are made by 
minorities. 'Workmen who struck against the wages fixed by 
the Commune were promptly dealt with. There is no toleration 
of the right to strike under a Bolshevik dispensation. 

We are sorry to receive the final number of the Bellman, the 
excellent Minneapolis weekly which for thirteen years past has 
interested and instructed us. Mr. William C. Edgar, the editor 
| and chief proprietor, explains that he can no longer find time 
| to give his personal attention to the paper, and that he prefers 
to discontinue its publication rather than let it pass into other 
hands. He states that the Bellman was started as an experiment, 
| to discover whether an illustrated weckly appealing only to well 
educated readers could be made to pay in the Middle West. 
He is now able to say that the experiment succeeded, from a 
financial as well as from a literary standpoint. We congratulate 
Mr. Edgar on his good work, and we trust that some other 
journalist of high standing in the Middle West will essay a new 
enterprise on similar lines. 


Across the Blockade. By H. N. Brailsford. (G. Allen and 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brailsford visited Central Europe 
in the spring. He describes his impressions in this readable, 
but strangely prejudiced, book. He writes at times as if he 
regretted that the Allies won the war, so keenly docs he 
sympathize with the Germans in defeat, and so bitterly does 
he denounce the blockade. After all, the enemy forced the 
war upon us. Were we to avoid using our strongest weapon 
Iest some German women and children should go hungry ? 
To ask the question is to answer it. If we had withdrawn the 
blockade at the Armistice, Germany, with her industries intact, 
would have been given an absurdly unfair advantage over 
Belgium and France, whose industries she had maliciously 
ruined for that very purpose. The blockade of Hungary, the 
author asserts, was continued for the purpose of “ destroying 
la Socialist experiment "—his euphemism for the Red Texror 


| Unwin. 
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which was definitely hostile to the Allies and deliberately 
violated the Armistice. Mr. Brailsford commends Bela Kun 
for making Hungary “dry”; we are credibly informed, how- 
ever, by one of Mr. Brailsford’s fellow-tourists that the Bolshevik 
adventurers reserved the best wines in Budapest for their own 
use. The author’s chapters on Poland are interesting, though 
he is violently anti-Polish. He admits frankly, if with apparent 
regret, that the Polish peasant is saved from the follies and 
horrors of Bolshevism by his religion, and that Poland, unlike 
her neighbours, is full of hope and courage. Mr. Brailsford 
learned in his visit to Germany that ‘“‘ on the whole universal 
military service seems to a limited extent a safeguard for 
democracy, or at least for its outer forms.” This appears to 
us to be axiomatic. He finds fault with the Allies for insisting 
that Germany shall abolish conscription and reduce her army 
to 100,000 men—a force, he thinks, that will be too smali to 
maintain order. May we assume, then, that Mr. Brailsford 
disagrees with his fellow-members of the Labour Party, who 
denounce National Service so violently 2? Or is conscription 
permissible for Germany and not for Great Britain ? 

The last battle fought and won by General Marshall against 
the Turks in Mesopotamia is fully described for the first time 
in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution for August, 
by General Wauchope, who commanded the 34th Infantry 
Brigade. After a week of very hard fighting the Sixth Turkish 
Army surrendered near the ruins of the prehistoric city of 
Ashur. General Wauchope shows that the victory was due in 
part to the daring of the cavalry under General Cassels, who placed 
himself across the Turkish line of retreat and took the risk 
of being overwhelmed by superior numbers, and in part also 
to the pluck and endurance of the British and Indian infantry 
who attacked the enemy’s formidable lines and beat off a very 
heavy counter-attack. 


A reprint of Mrs. Gaskell’s masterly Life of Charlotte Bronté 
has been added to the ‘“* World’s Classics ” (H. Milford. 2s. net).— 
In his Introduction Mr. Clement Shorter quotes at length a 
hitherto unpublished letter in which Mrs. Gaskell described 
her visit to Miss Bronté and her father at Haworth in September, 
1853, giving some personal touches that do not appear in the 
well-known account of that visit in the “life.” 











Peace Making at Paris. By Sisley Huddleston. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—The author of this book was one of the 
many journalists who attended the Peace Conference. He 
prides himself on an interview which he reported for the West- 
minster Gazette early in April, reflecting the pessimism of some 
delegate in regard to indemnities. He says that its appearance 
coincided with a message from J.ord Northcliffe to Colonel 
Lowther, and caused some commotion. Afterwards Mr. Lloyd 
George attacked Lord Northcliffe in the House and “ diverted 
attention from the subject.” Mr. Huddleston deals freely 
in personalities and criticisms. He regards President Wilson 
as a good man perverted by the company of European statesmen. 
After reading Mr. Huddleston’s book attentively, we are unable 
to imagine how he would ever have made a peace, for he is just 
as much prejudiced against France and Italy and our own official 
class as most people are against Germany and the Bolsheviks. 
He trounces the Allied statesmen for not adopting the advice 
of an irresponsible young American who went to see Lenin 
and wanted to recognize him, and who had the audacity to 
declare that the famine in Russia was due to the Allied blockade 
rather than to Bolshevik dishonesty and incompetence. “ The 
Turks are not savages,” says Mr. Huddleston ; but, two sentences 
later, he declares that “we had to take steps to preserve the 
Armenians from Turkish savagery.” As a ‘scandalous 
chronicle ” the book is amusing, but it is a very untrustworthy 
guide to European politics. 


Experiments in International Administration. By F. B. 
Sayre. (Harper. 6s. net.)—Mr. Sayre describes clearly the 
various international experiments, with full references to the 
treaties governing them. He classifies them as organs with little 
or no power like the Postal Union; organs with local powers 
like the Danube Commission, the administration of Cape Spartel 
lighthouse or the Suez Canal Commission; and organs with 
power of control over the members like the Sugar Commission or 
the Rhine Commission. Mr. Sayre admits the numerous failures, 
but urges that, where the nations were in earnest, international 
bodies like the Danube and Sugar Commissions were successful. 





ia, 
He thinks that the old diplomatic rule forbidding the majority 
to bind the minority must go if the League of Nations is to suo. 
ceed. He admits that the supposed equality between any one 
State, however small, and any other State, however large, cannot 
be maintained, and that the national votes must be weighted, In 
view of recent protests in the Senate against what is supposed 
to be an unfair weighting of the British vote by the addition of 
the Dominion votes, it is interesting to learn from this American 
scholar that on the Postal Union the Dominions have separate 
votes, so that Great Britain has six votes, France four and 
America two. We cannot recall any American protest against 
this. ; 

Two parts, “Stratus—Styx,” by Dr. H. Bradley, and “ Sweep— 
Szmikite,” by Mr. C. T. Onions, have just been issued, com. 
pleting the ninth volume of the Ozford English Dictionary 
(Clarendon Press. 5s. net each part). Dr. Bradley remarks 
in a charming memoir of Sir James Murray, lately reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the British Academy (H. Milford. 
1s. 6d. net), that the first editor, on issuing the first part of the 
dictionary in January, 1884, hoped to complete the great work 
in ten years. After thirty-five years, however, Sir James 
Murray’s successors have still to deal with the last six letters of 
the alphabet, though a portion of V has been published. We 
need not cavil at the delay; the wonder is that a dictionary 
planned and executed on so magnificent a scale should not have 
taken much more than a generation. It may be hoped, however, 
that within the next few years the work will be finished, for 
everyone who knows “‘ Murray ”’ and uses it finds it indispensable. 
The new parts, as immaculately edited as usual, contain many 
strange scientific words: “‘ Szmikite,” it seems, is a manganese 
sulphate named after. a Hungarian, Szmik. But there are also a 
great number of genuine English words, like “swipe” or 
“swab,” which must puzzle a Latin tongue. We are surprised 
to find no quotation for “ Syndicalism ”’ earlier than 1907. 


A Catalogue of the Dr. Samuel A. Jones Carlyle Collection. 
Compiled by Mary E. Wead. (University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.)—The University of Michigan possesses a remarkably 
complete collection of the works of Carlyle and of books and 
articles about him. The collection was formed by a Manchester 
man, who practised as a doctor at Ann Arbor. Miss Wead’s 
admirable catalogue of the coilection might serve as a Carlyle 
bibliography. 
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Abbott (W. C.), The Expansion of Europe, 2 vols., 8vo...... (Bell) net 30/0 
Allison (W.), *“My Kingdom for a Horse!"’ 8ve...... (G. Richards) net 219 
Andrews (P. L.), Easy Examples in Geometry Drawing, and Answers, 
a 6 code tp ccdcgne cettocecéacveveccocnvescesnsesseed (J. Hogg) 2/6 
Army and Religion, The, cr 8V0............-0e00e- (Macmillan) net 6 
Aumonier (S.), The Querrils, cr 8VO.............6.0005- (Methuen) net 6 
Bairnsfather (B.), From Mud to Mufti, er 8vo........... (Pearson) net 6/0 
Bell (W. G.), Unknown London, cr 8V0.........6..52.0000s (Lane) net 6/0 
Bessell (J. P.), Paid Out, cr 8VO.............--eeee: ....(S. Low) net 6/0 
srown (A. J.), The Mastery of the Far East, 8vo........ .(G. Bell) net 25/0 
Burns (Rev. J. A.), Catholic Education, cr 8vo .......... (Longmans) net 6/0 
Burroughs (E. R.), Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar, cr Svo ..(Methuen) net 6/0 
Cave (38.), Redemption: Hindu and Christian, 8vo : 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
China in 1918, ed. by M. T. Z. Tyau, 4to ........ (Sweet & Maxwell) net 5/0 
“ Christ Crucified,” by the Author of “Worship of the Dead,”’ etc., 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 4/6 
Corri (E.), Refereeing One Thousand Fights, cr 8vo ......(Pearson) net 3/6 
Good (J. W.), Ulster and Ireland, cr 8vo ........ (Allen & Unwin) net 6% 
Gray (T.), Hospital Days in Rouen, cr &vo........ (Gowans & Gray) net 36 
Hardy (Rev. T. J.), Spiritism in the Light of the Faith, 18mo (S.P.C.K.) net 30 
Hearn (L.), Appreciations of Poetry, 8Vo.......... (Heinemann) net 15/0 
Hendry (H.), Charles Annandale, cr 8vo................ (Blackie) net 5/0 
Hillard (Rev. A. E.), Elementary Latin Translation Book (Rivingtons) 2/9 
Jeans (J. H.), Problems of Coamogony aad Stellar Dynamics, roy 8vo 
. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Judge (A. W.), Elementary Principles of Aeroplane Design and Construc- 
(NE ERP? oT Aa aR (J .Selwyn) net 7/6 
Kirkman (F. B.), Five Funny Fables, and How to Play ‘em (Black) net 3/6 
Kirkman (F. B.), Tea, Toys, and a Tale, 8vo .............- (Black) net 3/6 
Knight (Capt., R.A.F.), “ Brother Bosch,”” cr 8vo...... (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Lawrence (Sapper Dorothy) (The Only English Woman Soldier), cr 8vo _ , 
(Lane) net 5 
Leavitt (F. E.), The Operations of Obstetrics, 8vo ........ (Kimpton) net 30,0 
MacCabe (Brev.-Lieut.-Col. F. F., M.B.), Human Life and How It May 
Be Prolonged for 120 Years, cr 8VO................ (G. Richards) net 6/0 
McKay (H.), Classroom Experimental Science, cr 8vo..(Evans Bros.) net 5/0 
Mackenzie (1.), Forgotten Places, cr 8vo.... ...(Chapman & Hall) net 3/6 
Mackenzie (K. J. J.), Cattle and the Future of Beef Production in England, | 
DUD wibb ngewe es sn des baits ccsbeens cussed (Camb. Wniv. Press) net 7/6 
Macnamara (R. 8.), The Green Shoes of April, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 6/9 
Maxwell (W. B.), A Man and His Lesson, er 8vo...... (Hutchinson) net 6/9 
Meras (B. and E. Jules), French Verbs and Verbal Idiomsin Speech,cr8vo 
(Macmillan) net 3/8 
Ministry of Women (The): a Report, <&c., 8vo rr ...(3.P.0.K.) net 12/6 
Mond (H.), Poems of Dawn and the Night, er 8vo. .(Chapman & Hall) net 3, 
Morgan (J. D.), Principles of Hlectric Spark Ignition in Internal Com- ‘ 
SD BGR, GED. . wc coccussdeonesoceencooeseocs (Lockwood) net 8/6 
Morris (J. E.), Lake of Geneva, 8VO ...cccccccccccccccsess (Black) net 2/8 
Morris (J. E Se GE Ee OOD kccece004.00600400006 (Black) net 2/6 
New English Dictionary, Vol. 1X., 4to....... (Oxtord Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Omar Khayyam, Rubaiyat of, 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 4-4 


Orezy (Baroness), His Majesty's Well Beloved (Hodder & Stoughton) net ; 
Patterson (J. E.), The Passage of the Barque Sappho, cr 8yo ,,(Deut) net 6/6 
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a. © inbow Nights, and other Stories. . (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
joutar ay The Prodigals, and other Stories. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Souvestre (Pierre) and Allain (Marcel), A Royal Prisoner. .(S. Paul) net 6/0 
. H. de Vere), Beach of Dreams, cr 8vo....(Hutchinson) net 6/9 


| sa sole it C.), Contemporaries of Shakespeare, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 





( fi A MR. as 05050 bacennraenes dd (Methuen) net 5/0 
gerkane (AY ne Engineering Workshop Practice....(Griffin) net 9/0 
Times History of the War, Vol. XX., Svo............ (Times Office) net 12/6 

loth (8. H.), The Legend of Roncevaux, 8VO.........6665. (Unwin) net 6/0 
7. 8 Geclamat jon Service (The), 8VO .......0s.eseeeees (Appleton) net 4/6 
Wales: its Part in the War, er 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Wall (O. A.), Sex and Sex Worship, TOY 8VO .....+-esee0es (Kimpton) net 36/0 


Waiston (Sir 0.) (Waldstein), The English-Speaking Brotherhood and the 
League of Nations, cr 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Watson (A. D.), The Twentieth Plane: Report, cr 8vo......(S. Low) net 10/6 
Watson (E. §.), Heir of All Things, er 8vo... .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Watson (H. B. M.), Aftermath: a Garner of Tales (Chapman & Hall) net 7/0 

Weatherhead (T. ©.), Key to Exercises on Rules for Latin Prose, or 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 

(T. J. P.), and Mostyn (R. V.), Success in 
.......(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 10/6 





Webster (F. A. M.), Jenkins 
Athletics, Svo.......- 


Westerman, Thick of the Fray at Zeebrugge, cr 8vo........ (Blackie) net 4/0 
Whitham (Rev. A. R.), Gospel According to St. Luke..(Rivingtons) 3/0 
Wileon (H. L.), Ma Pettengill, cr 8VO..... cc ccc reece seeeeces (Lane) net 6/0 

(Gowans & Gray) net 3/6 


Wingate (W.), Poems, cr Svo .... sh ekea eee 
Winstanley (1L.), Second Part of Henry 5th, The, 18mo....(Heath) net 2/6 


Wynn (May), The Seven Champions of Christendom, &vo ..(Jarrold) net 7/6 
TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO,, Ltd., REGENT ST.,.W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 

Irish Linen Damask Tablecloths 
For long and satisfactory wear. 
Sample and Catalogue sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


is It your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL GARRY ITP 


Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Messra, Savi ty & Moore, of New Bond Street, confidently recommend 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the manufacturers, as a 
safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders. ‘Testimony :— 
INDIGESTION.—"' Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the very best remedy 

ave been able to get. I have tried everything I have seen advertised, 
but nothing has done me any good. I dreaded to eat anything, but now 
one lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.’ 

FLATULENCE. 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, d&c., after meals are 
now at once dispersed; also the oppressive feeling of fulness.’ 

LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN.—" The 
Lozenges certainly gave great relief. . . . I personally will prescribe them.” 
(Medical man.) 

FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—‘‘ One or two taken when required seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with proper 
Bleep. 

HUNGER PAIN.—** Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the only things I 
know of that take away that intense ‘ Hunger Pain,’ which is such acute 
suffering.” (Medical man.) 


doxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
¥ A FREE SAMPLE 
Of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street. London, W. 1. 


—* Lam delighted to state that they are truly magical in the'p 





DENT’S WATGHES AND GLOGKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-Hritish 
Exhibition. e ay Grand Prize awarded toa 
British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 


EE. DENT and OO. Ltd, 


Makers of tlle Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROYAL EXOHANGE, E.C. 5. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


@mane-waRx. 


FOR SALE & TO LET. 
By Direction of the Trustees of the late Admiral Maxse. 


oe & B22 BY 
h 84 miles from Effingham Junction (L.S.W. Riwy.), 25 miles 
from London. In one of the quietest parts of the county. 
The Freehold Residential Property, 
Dw Fe &e FF mee &, 


DORKING. 
Near Ranmore Common 
The Residence is exceptionally well built from designs by Ernest George 
and is in excellent order throughout. It is situated amidst beautiful country, 
stands some 650 feet above the sea, and contains lofty Lounge Hall, five Rece)- 
tion rooms, 18 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, and ample domestic office: 
Heated by hot water coils. Excellent supply of water. Stabling for eiylt. 
Garage with pit. Spacious and convenient Farm Buildings. Farm in goo 
working order. Seven cottages. 
Gardens and Grounds, Arable, Pasture and Valuable Building Lands. 
In all about 











850 ACRES. 
To be offered by Auction as a whole, or in Six Lots, at the Hanover Square 
Estate Room, on Thursday, the 30th day of October, at 2.80 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. PRESTON & FOSTER, Craig’s Court House, Charing 
Cross, London, 8.W. 1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square 
London, W. 1. 
LEASANT COUNTRY 
Worcester and Birmingham. 
or two gentlefolk. Own grounds, large garden. 
Conveniences for poultry keeping.—Apply Box 99, 
Troman’s Advertising Offices, Birmingham. 


'PRING VALE, ISLE-OF WIGHT.—Immediate occupation, 
. FURNISHED COTTAGE, charming views, 200 yards from beach, 
2 rec., 8 bed, 1 dressing rooms, bath (h,&0o.), water, gas, elec. laid on, Small 
stocked kitchen garden, fowlhouse. Rent 9 guineas monthly, for 9 months.— 
Apply Box 925, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


HOME, conveniently nea 
Owners would share house with one 
Part service could be arranged. 
MUNDY, Gilbert & 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ISABLED IN THE WAR.—CHURCH ARMY EX- 
SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 55 Bryanston Street, 

W. 1 (Telephone, Paddington 3440),seeks suitable positions, such as TIME- 
KEEPERS, WATCHMEN, &c., for a number of discharged soldiers partly dis 
abled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to work within their limitations 
Please send notice of vacancies as above at once. 


U™ VERSITY OF B 


aps BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER (Man or Woman) fs required in the Department 
for Secondary Training. Stipend commencing £250 per annum. The Lecturer 
should be able to supervise teaching practice in two of the following subjects 
French, Elementary Mathematics, and a Natural Science. Duties to commence 
if possible on October Ist, 1919. 

Applications (two copies) should be forwarded not later than September 24th 
to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretar) 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS in Education (Men) are required. Dutiez 
to commence on October Ist, 1919. Stipend commencing £250 per annum 
The Lecturers will be required to deal with the methods of the subjects of the 
ordinary school curriculum. 

Applications with testimonials (two copies) should be forwarded to the under- 
signed not later than September 24th, foi. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University, 

Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


tee WOMAN (II Class Final Honour School, English 
Language and Literature; specialist in Language and good experience 
as Coach) desires PART TIME work in COACHING or REVIEWING, Coaching 
by post if necessary. Previous experience in reviews for literary paper 
Apply Box 939, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.O. 2 


NRENCH BACHELIERE (27), philosophie-langues, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. jn French Army, seeks post as TEACHER in 
English family or school. Highest references required—Apply for particulars 
Mrs. V., 8 Chepstow Crescent, W. 11. 


Laws —— 


rpuror (B.A. London, Honours), married, wintering for 


GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary 





six months in the South of France, desires non-resident TUTORSHIP 
All usual subjects, 25 years’ experience, excellent references.—Address A. 5 
RUTLAND, Windyend, Strensall, York. 
fF\HE ADVERTISER, with literary experience, desires a 
POST. Can undertake RESEARCH or PROPAGANDA WORK for 
an intelligence branch of a Commercial House. Highest credentlals.—Apyply 
Box 935, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


CCUPATION SOUGHT.—Extensive business experience. 
Familiar institution and company work. Able secretary, accountant, 
iffective writer and speaker. Energy 


knowledge French. Press experience. y 
Best_ references.—Box 5; 
W.C. 2. 


organization, grasp, initiative. Moderate salary. 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Lon 





3 WV AN TED, to teach Zotany, Chemistry, Physics, MISTRESS 





yn, 


{ t 


with University Degree.—Box 936, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


= FRANCAISE désirant apprendre anglais cherche 
arrangement au pair dans famille anglaise Londres ou environs kx 
1 Wellix Street, Strand 






cellentes références.—Box 938, The Spectator, igton 


OS a ea —— 
| es required at once for EARLEYWOOD SCHOOL, 
Bi ASCOT, to teach Classics and general form subjects.—lKeply, stating 
salary required 
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))DUCATION DEPARTMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


« TWO VACANCIES in January next at the BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, SALIS- 
RURY, and TWO at the MILTON HIGH SCHOOL, BULAWAYO, one of the 
vacancies being for MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE, and three for two or more 
f the subjects: ENGLISH, HISTORY, FRENCH and LATIN, Successtul 
candidates uired to leave England at the end of December. Applicants 
should be Graduates under 35 years of age. Men with a public school cducation 
and with war service are looked for. Preference will be given to candidates who 
are profie’ jent in games and are willing to undertake resilential duties. Salary 
£400, rising annually by £15 to £550 per annum. Deduction of £24 only from 
sulary if resident. Climate excellent. Passage paid. Prospects good. Favour- 
able conditions as regards leave, pension, marriage allowance, &c.— Applications, 
with testimonials and references, to be addressed to the SECRETARY, British 
South Africa Company, 2 London Wall Buildings, Ec. 


i NIVERSITY oF LONDON, GOLDSMITH’ COLLEG E. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
4 TEACHER OF ART (Woman) is required in the above department. Com- 
mencing salary £200 to £250, rising to £325.— Apply before October Ist to the 
ACTING WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 1 


ARLIN ‘GTON GIRLS’ HIGH SC HOOL.— 

Required, in September, SECOND SCLENCE MISTRESS, Hons. Botany, 
with Chemistry subsidiary, to take work up to Advanced Course standard. 
Commencing salary up to £280 per annum, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to be completed and returned immediately.—A. C, BOY DE, Director of Education 
and Secretary. 


y= ‘at once a full-time SEC RET ARY and ORG. AN- 


IZER for the HEREFORD DIOCESAN BOARD OF FINANCE. 
Must be of proved business capacity, and a ready speaker. Salary £400 per 
annum, with an allowance for office and travelling expenses.— Applic: — with 
three test¢monials, to be sent to the DIOCESAN REGISTRAR, 5 St. Peters 
Street, Hereford, Lefore Tuesday, September 30th, 


\j ANTED by lady, B.A. and Historical Tripos, Cambridge, 
DAILY TEAC HING, in or near London, in School or family. Non- 
resident. Experienced. Good references. Disengaged now.—Apply Box 9: Bch, 


T he Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


J NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

} VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M, CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 





LECTURES, é&o. 


 ) Sevaeeers COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

UNIVERSITY STREET, 

Tele phone. 


GOWER STREET, 
Central 9873. 


W.C. 1. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on the Ist OCTOBER, 1919. 

The SCHOOL is for Final Studies only, and gives a complete curriculum to 
Men and Women Students for all the Final Examinations, 

FEES.—-For the Final Course, 80 guineas if paid in one sum, or 82 guineas 
paid in two instalments of 50 and 32 guineas. 

CLINICAL STUDIES.—The Students of University College Hospital have 
the privilege of carrying out a portion of their clinical studies at the 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR NERVOUS DISEASES, Queen Square; 
THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street; and 

THE CENTRAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, Judd Street. 
THE ROYAL EAR HOSPITAL, Dean Street, Soho, has been amalgamated 


with University College Hospital as the Ear, Nose, and Throat Department. 

DENTAL STUDENTS (Mea and Women) can obtain a complete curriculum 
at University College, University College Hospital, and the Dental Department of 
University College Hospital (the Nationel Dental Hospital, Great Portland 
Street). This department has recently been reorganisel and equipped on the 
highest standard of modern requirements, and is admirably adapted for the 
teaching of students in the science and art of Dental Surgery. 

SPECTAL COURSES in Operative Surgery (Junior and Senior) are held twice 
yearly—February and September. 

Forty-seven appointments are open, during the year 
ippointments to the annual value of over £500, 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and Prizes of the 
are awarded annually. 

BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £135 Is tenable for the earlier 
Meteil Studies at University College and for the Final Studies at the Medical 
School 

GOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS.—Two of the value of 80 guineas each, the 
subjects of the examination being Anatomy and Physiology, are awarded annually 
in September. 

Provision is made both for undergraduates and graduates, 
workers in the Graham Research Laboratories. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS are among the best equippel in London 
; Students can reside at University Hall, Ealing (Warden, W. W. Seton, 

».Lit.). 

All further information and prospectus can be obtained from the 

and the Dean can be interviewed at any time by appointment 


to students, aml paid 


valve of over £1,000 


and for research 


¥.A., 


secretary, 


Dean, G. F. BLACKER, M.D. FRCP, FRCS, 
Act'ng Secretary, G. BE. ADAMS. 
SON’S CAREER. 


yo UR 


THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION, 





Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the 
Wedical Curriculum should write for full particulars to A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, 
L.£., D.S.0., ¥F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Calyvyersity of London, 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


THE ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM CAN BE 


SCHOOL, 


TAKEN AT THE 


ANNUAL VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZE4, £1,090, 


THE WINTER SESSION BEGINS ON WEDNE 


SDAY, 


OCTOBER LST. 








— 


JTNIVE SITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
LR UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
Special Courses of Instruction and Training for persons who desire to re 
themselves for appointments in Continuation Schools will be begun 4 wed 
Autumn Term, 1919 4 the 
(+) Graduates or students who are judged to have qualificati 

to a degree will be received for a course of One Year. 
(b) Students who are not yet graduates may he received for a course of T 
Years. = 
(c) Shorter courses for specially approved students may also be 
Students who desire to enter upon any of these courses should 
PRINCIPAL of the Training College, by whom information wil! 
to the scope of the courses and as to grants and fe 8, 


pPuE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELp, 


COURSES are held and DEGREES ( (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) ars 
awarded In the following Faculties :—Arts (includin ng Architecture), Pure Science, 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metallurgy. 

The D ‘of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
on uate study, “and sees of the University of Sheffield and other 
approved Universities are eligibl 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Metere Language Teaching: Education, Archi. 

tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology 
ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Ragineesing 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurg rey. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands In six 
acres of grounds and affords all the adv: antages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate cee are awarded each year, 

-M. GIBBONS, Rogistrar, 


i ene BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHY SICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir uae NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF Saris. 
BURY Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The Hon 
WAL DORF ASTOR. M.P, The Rt. ee: SHAW OF DUNFE RML INE,LL.D 
ne 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. lise. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 

Misa ALMA WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm), 
The College was opened in 1835, an! was the first of its kind in Kayland 
Students are prepared aa teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, tiie Theory and Practice of Gymaas. 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnasties, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schoolsin the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres. in a beautiful and healthy locality Close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course beginsin October. —Further partic ulars on application toSk CRETARY, 


MS eqtivalent 


instituted, 
apply to the 
be yiven as 


Tron and Stec! Metallurgy, 





New Session opens on Monday, September 29. 


Bt © ® arcane natin COLLEG BB, 
Breams : ae Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. 


RSITY OF LONDON, 

COURSES OF STI py. aon and Evening) for Degrees of the University in 
ARTS and SCLENCE, and Evening Courses for Degrees in ECONOMICS and 
LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 

GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION, 
POST-GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY OF LONDON, Fridays at 5.50 
Prospectus post free. Calendar 6d., by po-t 6d. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
’7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
sre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 





on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &¢.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 
J)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President 
It. Hon. Sir William Math er, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer : Mr. €. i. 
Monteflore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concera- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRKE st A 
eo COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIP. 


Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Applications for admission 
in September should be made now.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), S.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 5.W. 3. Telephone: 
809 Western. 


YHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into physical development a new principle—the key to the 
open-air idea of Education, Prevention of Consumption, and General Healt) 


It is Nature's great secret of vitality.—Particulars from 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
: FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass 
heures, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Fotany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeepios, 
Marketing, Fruit-preaserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


Training. 


( MARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Houlthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 


residents also received. Next term bezins 29th September. —Prospectis of 


RIDLEY PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


Mss BAILLIE, 50 Queen’s Gate Terrace, London, RE- 
CEIVES and CHAPERONES OLDER GIRLS attending classes io 


London. Highest references. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
FE XHILL-ON-SFA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Goot 
education, Great attention to health, Net-ball, icnnis, hockey, swinming, 
tiding.—Principal, Miss FORD. 
lVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistresa: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 

Sam Se ee 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Misi WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watfort 616.” ; 

wt MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

, 

Vrospectus on application to Misa ALM 1c i J. ROBINSON, 

Newnham Colle ye (Histocical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Col! 





late Scholar of 


1 
ege. 
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ALDER GIRL S8’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 

situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 

Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term began Sept, 18th; 
Loarders, Sept. 17th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


LxeHort SCHOOL, AINDHEAD. 
Michaelmas Term begins on Thursday, September 25th. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACKAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


Unique 
and bracing. 








TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 


Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 


Secious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation ; very suitable for delicate girls.—-For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistres«, 
pase : 


FOREIGN. 
ADUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 


"g School for Elder Girls, les Alligres, Avenue Montagibert. Lausanne. 
Thorough general education, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine 
situation, comfortable house. Tennis court.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrate 1 descrip- 
ion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “* Royal Navy House,”’ 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
I CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, ‘Terms £80 per annum. 
applications should te made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.€,3 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
ca, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £58. 
Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


—=— 


Nomina- 
Early 


vouse, Ke 
Entrance Scholarships, July 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 19 (ineluding Ist place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY &, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


ESLIE ASHE, M.A. (Vice-Chancellor’s Gold Medallist, Late 

Form Master St. Paul's), PREPARES afew BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

suevesses: Scholarships, Rugby, Westminste?; Entrances, Oxborne, Clifton, 
No failures. Term begins 24th September.—18 Perryn Road, W. 3. 


{PEAKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 
by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall).—For list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
(Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting), 
Address Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, London. 

YTAMMERING. The only remedy. 
K Highly praised by English Publie Schools. INTERVIEWS, VISITS, 
‘ORRESPON DENCE.— Address the well-known originator, Mr. J. HERBERT 
MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


4XPERT TUITION in 


Pupils 


ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, 

4 LATIN, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for all exams. or self-improve- 
ment given here or at Oxford Street by experienced College Tutor. Numerous 
Write TUTOR, M.A., 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, S.W. 


: SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(UHOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Aclvice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

: 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
a PRs e NT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

i rhe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


HECeSBeS 


WCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
’ respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and Educational Home; 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1.  Telephone—1136 Mu<eum. 


SCHOOLS For BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesers, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
FCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

rhe age of the pupil, district. preferzed, and rough idea of fees slou'd be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


pou [ AGENCY FOR WOMEN 
t OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
Volleze of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Axsociation, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh ¢ ‘ounty Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calcu 
latel on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Kegistrar —Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 


&T UTORS, 


TEACHERS, 
1 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
rP.HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
—& Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 
PLAYWRITING. ABSORBING AND FASCINATING 
PURSUIT. Fame and fortune may await you. Tuition, Criticism, 
Advice.— PLAYWRIGHTS, 59-60 Chancery Lane, Iondon, 


j'ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN.—Unique postal course : 

‘4 how to write, what to write and where to sell, with editorial guidance. 
Real training. Interesting booklet fre.e—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 
22 Bedford Street, W.C, 2, 


rf.YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
_. Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Tariff on application, 


T* PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Confidential Documents, 
Testimonials, Circular Letters, and all classes of Duplicating work neatly 

and accurately executed at shortest notice. Efficient service. 

—LODGE & MILBOURN, 27 Westborough, Scarborough. 


FP \YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., - Examination Papers, 


Letters, Circulars, General Copying, Duplicating, &c. 











Moderate terms, 


J. TRIMNELT, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


RexAt 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OP. BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECKEATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION. 


SURREY, 





For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 


TOURS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (resumed). 
Oct. 14, Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, Sorrento. 30 days. 50 ga. 


Nov., “Carden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert C7 gs. 


Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 
MALFI.—HOTEL SANTA CATERINA recommended by 


Englishwoman going for sixth visit. 12 lire a day (value about 6s.). 
Charming Italian family watches over comfort of guests. Full south with glorious 
View. Particulars (till Oct, 20th) from Miss EDWARDS, 2 Arcade House, 
Temple Fortune, N.W. 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
\ AR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 


palities, and other public badies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

oi FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 

J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 

Founders, Frome, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Strect, 
Strand, W.C, 2, 


ry’O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Meesrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount availabe, 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 








A DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI- 
P TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 
ance and Annuities,” post free from “ ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 

/ about 150 licensed Inns: take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 








for 20 years.—PEOPLE 
198 Regent Street, W. 1. 
NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
‘4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


] ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 

cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in al! parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalides, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General*Manager, Medical ,&c., Assoen., Ltd..22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


} *eeee SCOTCH WOOL UNDERWEAR. 
P . All textures and sizes supplied and guaranteed unshrinkable.—Write 
for patterns and prices, and buy your Underwear DIRECT from makers, Dept. 27, 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
F Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 28, Specimens sent free.—HENKY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
E assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return If offer not accepts n 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
S. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full vatue should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. Ii forwarded by post, value 
Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. l00 years, 











perreturn or offer made 

A RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) Bought. We pay highest 
Ps prices. On Vuleanite up to 7s. per tooth; Silver, 12s.; Gold, 15s. ; 
Platinum, #2. Cash or offers. Call or post mention Spectator Messrs, 
PAGET, 219 Oxford Street, London Established 150 years, 


{OCKROACH ES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

SCLENTLFIC REMEDY invented and gnaranteed by EF. Howarth, F.Z.5 

Supplied by order to the Roval Household. Used in War Hospitals fins is, © 
gs. Ud., ds, post free. —-HOWARTUS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheitield, 


sd, 
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THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at BISLEY 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 
maintaining and training 1,200 Boys and Girls, 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President: H.RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-President; ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E.. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: ILOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq, 
Joint Secretaries: H, BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND. 
The National Refuges Offices: 

164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 2. 











PEACE. 


Please Send a Thankoffering to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN and WOMEN of H.M. 


SERVICES and THEIR DEPENDENTS during the WAR, | 
and is now doing a great work for the men still on service abroad, | 
men on leave in London, disabled and other discharged men, 
sailors’ and soldiers’ motherless children, &c.,&c. A Gift to 
the Church Army is 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


to the men who have hazarded all and given 
much for the peace and safety of the world. 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays a/e Church Army,” a to Prebendary CARLILE, 
D.D., ~~ Chief Secretary, Headquarters, yanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. 1. 





The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN, 


the 


NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 


Help urgently needed to maintain 
its present family of 4,851 little 
ones and to continue the work. 


Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 

in the pathetic Children’s wards oi 
THE LONDON LOSK HOSPITAL, w.9. | 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Usy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9, 
| 











£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





‘CASH’S NAMES 


FOR MARKING ALL LINEN, 
WOOLLEN OR KNITTED GARMENTS. 
WOVEN ON FINE CAMBRIC TAPE IN FAST COLOURS ON || 
WHITE OR BLACK GROUND. 


[[swsocteron]][ 


Style No. &. Style No. 6, 


Roms. o 
| Prices: 4s. 6d, J, 38. 3d. oi, 2s. Fd. oi. 
TO BE OBTAINEL OF ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


Supplied at a few days’ notice ready for immediate use Woven samples 
and full List of styles free on application to:— 


J. & J, CASH, Ltd, COVENTRY. 


| 
i | 
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Captain Herbert Heyner 


writes:—“I find smokingin no way affects my voice, thanks to the * smooth. 
















not irritate the throat,” 
pleasure in telling you how much I 


surely are the nicest cigarettes |!" 


Why not try a box? 





and Military Canteens, 


the really delicious ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes 


mess’ of your excellent ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes." 


Max Darewski, Esq. writes:—“y, ‘ 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes are a cool seothin® 
smoke, and, unlike most brands I have tried, Fs 


Miss Perceval Allen writes :—“I have ¢ 
appreciate 
. They 


EOPLE who know a good cigarette say 
“De Reszkes” are unusually good, 


‘De Reszke 


2 sot CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stoves, 











BY APPOINTMENT 


ATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 
Ask for it. 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business has 
always been British owned. £3,000,000 of British money 
is invested in it, and it has now 4,500 British Shareholders. 


| BRITISH OWNED 


THe APOLLINARIS CO.,LTD,, 4 Stratford Place, W 














Apollinaris| 


| 
Beis 


} 























JNA “SWAN” PEN you 
have a pen that will 
uive no trouble whatever 
You have, too, a pen which 
for smoothness of nib, ink 
capacity and strength, is 
beyond comparison with 
any other make. As ior 
endurance, well, 20 to 25 
years’ service for an ordinary 
“Swan” is a common 
record, 
Choose a “Swan” to-day: it will 
acon become your very owl 
particular favourite pen—always 
the same— 


Of Stationers and Jewelle 


At pre-war prices irom 10/6 
Cataloque post free 
Mabic, Todd and Co., Ltd., 79 and 89 
High Holborn, London, W.C. L; Man- 


chester, Paria, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, 
Forouto, ete. 


N.P.—For ali fountain end steel pens use“ Suen” | td 
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ou 


Can Control Your 


MEMORY by the 





ROTH METHOD 





Don’t grope around in the dark any longer. 
There is no need to wrinkle the brow. 


everything you want to remember. 


HEN my old friend Faulkner invited me to a 
W dinner party at his house I little thought it 

would be the means of helping me _ indirectly 

to obtain a one-hundred-and-fifty per cent. 
increase in salary. Yet it was, and here is the way it all 
came about. 

Toward the close of the evening, when things began 
to drag a bit, as they often do at parties, someone sug- 
vested the old idea of having everyone do a “ stunt.” 
Some sang, others forced weird sounds out of the piano, 
recited, told stories, and so on. 

Then it came to Maedonald’s turn. He was a quiet 
sort of chap, with an air about him that reminded one 
of the old saying that “ still waters run deep.” He said 
he had a simple “ stunt ’’ which he hoped we would like. 
He selected me to assist him. First, he asked to be blind- 
folded securely, to prove there was no trickery in it. Those 
present were to call out twe nty-five numbers of three figures 
each, such as 161, 249, and so om. He asked me to write 
down the numbers as they were called. 

This done. Macdonald then astounded every- 
one by repeating the entire list of twenty-five numbers 
backwards and forwards. Then he asked people to 
request numbers by positions, such as the eighth number 
called, the fourth number, and so on. Instantly he 
repeated the exact number in the position called. He 
did this with the entire list—over and over again, without 
making a single mistake. 


was 


You may well imagine our amazement at Macdonald’s 
remarkable feat. You naturally expect to see a thing 
of this sort on the stage, and even then you look upon 
it as a trick. But to see it done by an everyday business 
inan, in plain view of everyone, blindfolded, and under 
conditions which make trickery impossible, is astonishing, 
to say the least. 


* “ * * %. 


N the way home that night I asked Macdonald how 

it was done. He said there was really nothing 

in it—simply a memory feat, the key to which 
could be learned in one evening. Then he told me the 
reason most people have bad memories is because they 
leave memory development to chance. Nearly anyone 
could develop a good memory, he said, by following a 
few simple rules. And then he told me how to do it. 
At the time I little thought that evening would prove 
ve - one of the most eventful in my life, but such it proved 
Oo be, 


What Macdonald told me I took to heart. I made 
remarkable strides toward improving my memory. At 
first I amused myself with my new-found ability by amazing 
people at parties. My ‘* memory feat,” as my friends 
called it, surely made a hit. I was showered with invita- 
tions for all sorts of affairs. 1f anyone were to ask me how 
to quickly develop social popularity I would tell him to 
learn my memory “ feat ’°—but that is apart from what 
I want to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about the improvement of 
iy Memory was the way it helped me in business. Much 
lo my surprise, I discovered that my memory training 
had made my brain clearer, quicker, keener. I felt that 








| told you about. 


Control your memory, and see instantly 


I was acquiring that mental grasp and alertness I had so 
often admired in other men. 

My ability to remember things quickly attracted the 
attention of my employer, and promotion after promotion 
followed in rapid succession. I also found that my ability 
to remember helped me in dealing with other people ; 
I could win them round to my way of thinking, simply 
because I could recall facts and figures the instant I required 
them. 

We all hear a lot about the importance of sound judgment. 
I have found that sound judgment is largely the ability 
to weigh and judge facts in their relation to each other. 
Memory is the basis of sound judgment. Iam only thirty- 
two, but many times I have been complimented on having 
the judgment of a man of forty-five. I take no personal 
credit for this—it is largely due to the way I trained my 
memory. 

* * * * 1 


HESE are only a few of the ways I have profited by 
my trained memory. It has helped me to recal 
the names and faces of people I meet. I always 

liked to read, but usually forgot most of it. Now I find 
it easy to recall what I have read. Another thing is that 
I can now master a subject in considerably less time than 
before. Price lists, market quotations, data of all kinds 
I can recall much better than before I trained my memory. 

My vocabulary, too, has increased. Whenever I see 
a striking word or expression I memorise it and use it 
in my dictation or conversation. This has put sparkle 
and pulling power into my conversation and business 
letters. I can now do my day’s work quicker and with 
much less effort because I do not have to keep stopping 
to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of course. But 
the best part of it all is that since I started to train my 
memory my salary has steadily increased. 

% * ** 


HAT Macdonald told me that eventful evening was 
this : ** Get the Roth Memory Course.” I did. 
That is how I learned to do all the things I have 

The publishers of the Roth Memory 

Course—The Standard Art Book Co., Ltd.—are so confident 

that it will also show you how to develop a better memory 

that they will gladly send the Course to you for free 
examination. 


SEND NO MONEY. 

Not a penny do you pay until you have examined the 
Course and found that it fully lives up to all the claims 
made for it. Merely mail the coupon, or send a postcard, 
and the complete Course will be sent to you instantly, 
all charges prepaid. If after examination you decide that 
you do not want to keep the Course, then return it within 
three days, and you will owe nothing. On the other hand, 
if you find, as thousands of others have found, that the 
Roth Memory Course will help you, then send only 30s. 
in full payment. 

You have everyihing to gain and nothing to lose by 
taking immediate action. So send a post-card NOW, 
before this liberal offer is withdrawn, 

To THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., LTD., 
Department of National Business and Personal Efficiency 
(R. 45), 

60 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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TRAFFORD PARK ESTATES 


22nd ANNUAL REPORT. 


Presiding at the 23rd Ordinary General Meeting of this Estates 
Company, held in Manchester on Thursday last, Mr. Marshall 
Stevens, M.P. (Chairman and Managing Director), in moving 
the adoption of the Report, said it was first his painful duty to 
refer to the loss which the Company had sustained by the 
demise of Mr. Henry MeNiel, whose sincere services to the Com- 
pany had keen of the greatest value. (Hear, hear.) 

Referring to the Accounts, he compared the results of the year 
ander review with the two preceding years, as shown by the 
following table :— 








1918-19. 1917-18. 1016-17. 
E b £ 


£ £ 
Profit ° ° e 46,462 40,496 $5,526 
Brought forwar« ‘ 58,227 54,766 50,352 
Available ° 104,689 95,562 85,878 
Dividend . ° e 44,324 37,335 31,112 
Carried forward e 60,365 58,227 54,766 


The directors felt confident the shareholders would be satisfied 
with the results obtained, bearing always in mind that they were 
dealing with a concern, the share interest in which is now 
practically a gilt-edged security. (Hear, hear.) 

During the year 27,750 shares have been issued, which were 
forfeited early on in the history of the Company. This increased 
the issued capital to the limit of the Company's powers, namely, 
£650,000. These shares were issued at a premium of 5s. per 
share, representing a profit to the Company of £6,937, which 
has been carried to reserve. The total sum available being 
£104,689, the directors propose that a dividend of 7 per cent. 
per annum be paid, which will absorb £44,324 of the £46,464, 
the profit resulting from the year’s operations after £10,390 
of the year’s profits have been paid to the Debenture Trustees 
towards the redemption of the debentures, leaving a balance 
of £60,365 to be carried forward. 

The directors were unable, during the year, to make a greater 
expenditure than £28,571 upon buildings, railways, and road- 
making, with any regard to reasonableness. If they had been 
able to continue building operations under any reasonable 
conditions, further areas of undeveloped land would have been 
covered with buildings, which would readily have been acquired 
by manufacturers and others. The directors have, however, 
purchased a considerable quantity of building material in the 
shape of steel structural work from the Government, and this 
is available to meet the speedy requirements of prospective 
manufacturers. 

In regard to the maintenance of the Estate, and particularly 
as to some of the roads, there is nothing to be proud of. The 
reason is the obvious one, and so soon as ever the leeway lost 
during the war can be made up this will be done. The Company 
would unquestionably have made a phenomenal year with the 
developments, if building and other labour conditions had been 
satisfactory, but the shareholders may still congratulate them- 
selves upon the progress made, which includes takes of land by 
the following firms :— 

The British Alizarine Company, Ltd., have taken a large site 
for the manufacture of dyes; Messrs. Massey Harris, Ltd., 
the great Canadian agricultural machinery combination, are 
establishing a large assembly depot ; The Associated Newspapers, 
Ltd., have bought a building for the storage of paper ; Messrs. 
H. N. Morris and Co., Ltd., the chemical manufacturers, are 
extending the works they have taken over from the Park Chemical 
Company; Messrs. Bannister & Walton are establishing a 
works for constructional steelwork production ; Messrs. H. 
Richmond & Sons, Ltd., are building a works for the manufacture 
of steel casings ; The British Electron Ltd. have erected a works 
for detinning tin scrap; The Sandoz Chemical Company have 
also established a works in Trafford Park ; Messrs. Geo. Mason & 
Co., timber merchants, have established themselves here. 
Seven existing firms, including Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., Messrs. Nicholls, Nagle & Co., Ltd., Messrs. Taylor Bros., 
Ltd., The Southern Cotton Oil Company (of Great Britain), Ltd. 
and The Lancashire Wire Company, Ltd., have taken further 
land, in some cases amounting to considerable areas. Messrs. 
Rd. Johnson Clapham & Morris, Ltd., metal merchants and 
manufacturers, and Messrs. Geo. Kemp, Ltd., biscuit manufae- 
turers have both taken premises. 

None of these results appear in the present Balance Sheet, 
but when matured, will provide an additional £6,800 to the 
annual rent roll. (Applause.) 

FURTHER PROGRESS. 

As indicating progress, the bank facilities in Trafford Park 
include branches of the Manchester and Liverpool District, the 
Manchester & County, Williams Deacons, and the Union Banks. 
It is interesting to note that the District Bank have just opened 
a second branch here. 

Dealing with the exceedingly important subsidiary companies 
which are the outcome of the Estate development, the most 
important to the Estate, and at the same time to the public, 
is The Trafford Park Company—the Statutory Railway Company 
~ the traffic of which, for the year 1918, amounted to nearly 
2,500,000 tons, mostly in general merchandise. This traflic, 


like the general railway traftic of the country, has considerably 
decreased since the armistice, yet, notwithstanding this, it 





eT 
is being carried on with greater difficulty now than at any tim 
during the war. This is hardly to be wondered at, with oo 
railway companies working their railways for the most nest 
to serve the interests of the particular companies instead of ir 
the general interest of the country, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Government is supposed, not only to control, but tg 
aiminister the whole railway system. P 

MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT. 

For this reason, perhaps more than for any other, it is necessary 
that there should be a Ministry of Railway Transport, and “4 
objection has been raised to the creation of the Ministry for this 
purpose by any section of the public or by Parliament, 7 
most serious objection raised is that a minister who is essentially 
a railway man, should have all means of transport made subject 
to him so long as there is any risk of the country suffering 
in the future—as it has done so severely in the past—from tha 
super-control of railway interests, not only over railways by: 
also over all other forms of transport. The nation is, howeye, 
promised that this is not to be the policy of the new department 
which must now have a chance of showing what it can accomplish, 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANTES. 

An exceedingly important company to Trafford Park, and 
one of great import to the whole business community, is’ the 
Port of Manchester Warehouses, Ltd., which, whilst serving 
the interests of the community in avoiding congestion, has 
developed into the largest individual warehousing concerg 
in the country, and this during the war, and without any assis. 
tance from the Government. The intention at its inception 
was that it should be limited to serving the requirements of 
the port of Manchester, but in practice, due to the passing cir. 
cumstances, and to the want of business aptitude of Government 
ofticiais, who only seem satisfied when they are sending traflic 
about the country unnecessarily, the warehousing company 
is dealing with a far greater volume of imported traffic sent over 
the rails to Trafford Park from other ports than the Manchester 
port traftic for which the warehouses are provided, but a great 
port warehousing business has been established and will he 
maintained. 

Reverting for a moment to the railway question, as affecting 
these warehouses, they have recently been short in their require. 
ments of rolling stock for distribution of food and other produets 
ordered forward for consumption to the extent, at one time, 
of no less than 2,000 railway wagons—that is, there has been, 
say, from 50 to 100 trainloads of wagons short at a time, and 
consumers have consequently suffered, and the warehouse organi- 
sation blamed. Regardless of the fact that this shortage 
continues, although not to the same extent as was recently the 
case, it seems scarcely credible how little is done that might be 
done to relieve the situation, because of the interests of particular 
railway companies in conserving traflic to themselves which 
should never again, undef the changed circumstances, be 
carried by railway at all, consequently huge losses accrue 
from the additional cost of cartage, which is being paid for by the 
Government, the public continuing to suffer. 

If the railway companies were prohibited from carrying 
any short distance C & D traflic (say within 20 miles) there would 
be an immediate and great relief both of rolling stock and of 
terminal congestion, and the traffic would immediately go on to 
the roads (it is already carted twice to get to and from the 
railways). We well know locally what this means when it is 
borne in mind that two-thirds of the great traftie of the L. & Y. 
Railway is short distance traffic, and that all the C & D portion 
of it should come off the railway altogether. 

CARTING PROBLEMS. 

It is the loss upon carting and other subsidiary services 
performed by the railway companies which entirely accounts 
for the deficit which the Government is bearing in working the 
railways as far as general merchandise is concerned ; and the 
Advisory Committee on Railway Rate and Charges, which is 
about to be appointed, will find, upon the disintegration of the 
rates for general merchandise (which are the highest in the world), 
whether they be C & D, or 8 to S rates, that the amounts now 
allocated in those rates for conveyance by railway are ample 
to provide for the service of conveyance at to-day’s cost, and that 
our purely railway charges need not, and should not be raised. 
Then government motor lorries, if properly disposed, would dea! 
with a not inconsiderable portion of the traflic which is now 
adding to congestion, but instead of placing this additional 
road plant at the disposal of road carriers it is being given 
to the railway companies upon the plea that it will facilitate 
their cartage operations, while the railway companies should be 
carting less instead of more of the railway trafic. 

The traflies dealt with by the port of Manchester warehouses 
are huge; for instance, within the last few weeks 35,000 tons 
of canned goods have been taken in one order ; we have nearly 
150,000 bales of wool in stock, and incidentally traflies like 
20,000 tons of cocoa and 10,000 casks of wines and spirits 
have been and are passing. ; 

Grain Elevator Estate, Ltd., is progressing satisfactorily, 
and, like the parent company, is earning a similarly increased 
dividend, 7.¢., from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. 

COLD STORAGE. 

The splendid plant of Trafford Park Cold Storage, Ltd., has 
now been in operation since January, but the Government have 
not even yet carried out their promise to utilise it to the best 
advantage to the port of Manchester, and as it seemed doubttul 
whether sufliciently cold storage traffic would be available 
for some time, arrangements were made between the two com- 
panies for the port of Manchester company to operate the storage 
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space, with the result that the major portion has been used for 
the storage of general merchandise, and only for cold storage 
traffic to a limited extent. Of course, directly the portion 
allocated to general merchandise was filled up, the Government 
officials found they wanted it for cold storage, and it is now being 
emptied at their expense for this purpose, and no less than 
10,000 tons of bacon was likely to be accommodated during the 
next few weeks, the major portion of which ought to have been 
stored here long since. (Hear, hear.) 

Reverting again to railway difficulties as they affect cold 
storage, the general public are under the delusion that the 
railway companies rolling stock is all pooled. As a matter 
of fact, no special vehicles are pooled, with the result that 
difficulties in dealing with the refrigerated traffic are unneces- 
sarily increased and the shareholders will scarcely believe that 
whilst there is such a shortage of this class of rolling stock, 
large quantities of fine new 20-ton railway vans have been built 
since the armistice, and are lying idle and are now being offered 
for sale to the public, although if the public bought them the 
Ministry of Transport could readily commandeer them. There 
are 58 of these wagons lying in Trafford Park within a couple 
of hundred yards of the Cold Stores (Mr. Marshall Stevens pro- 
duced a photograph of these), and although they are not to the 
British overhead gauge to within two inches there is not a single 
tunnel on most of the main lines in this country through which 
they could not pass. 

Trafford Park Dwellings, Ltd., is the only concern in which 
the Estate has investments which is not in a satisfactory financial 
yosition. Interest upon the debentures and mortgages is paid, 
Put no profit is paid upon the share capital, and none can now be 
obtained until the restrictions as to rent are removed. It is 
not the intention of the Government that property owners 
should be without interest at all upon their investments, but 
in this case the shareholders must wait. (Hear, hear.) 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Our prospects for the future are exceedingly bright. The 
extent of the Estate was originally 1,183 acres. We have 
since purchased the Lostock farm, which, after reserving the 
right of way through it, we have exchanged for 28 acres of land 
contiguous to and forming part of the Estate at the Barton 
end; we also own about two acres alongside the Ship Canal 
at Eccles, making the total area of 1218 acres. (Applause.) 

We have disposed of end appropriated for railways, roads, 
wharves and other purposes, 731 acres, which leaves a balance 
of 487 acres to be disposed of, upon an Estate, the development 
of which is fully matured, and a large portion of which has 
frontage to the Ship Canal. If we only obtain similar prices 
for that we have to dispose of as we have obtained for that 
which has been sold, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Company's nett revenue must be considerably more than doubled. 
(Hear, hear.) . 
GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS. 

Mr. J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., in seconding the adoption 
of the Report, said : 

Although the Report is, as the Chairman has said, satisfactory, 
it might have been more so had it not been for the policy of 
the Government, which, like all democratic governments, 
has been searching for votes instead of making real research 
nto the problem of reconstructing a country which has been 
vent, broken, and crippled by a war which, however much 
yur pride may boast of its result in victory, has been disastrous. 
In these trying years it was necessary to spend more than our 
‘ational income. The country ran into debt. But the way to 
‘ecover Our position in the world was by spending less than 
vurincome now. There are no two ways about it. Extravagance 
at one time must be paid for by thrift at another time. But 
the Government, like the gambler who thinks to retrieve his 
osses by continuing to play and to speculate on risks, launched 
2ut into various adventures, railways, canals, docks, electric 
supply, forestry, housing, and a dozen other enterprises ; and 
that, remember, at a time when we are living on borrowed money 
and spending £4,420,000 a day. 

It is under these circumstances that the trade of the country 

burdened still by an Excess Profit Tax of 40 per cent., an 
Income Tax of 6s. in the £, and an increase in the price of coal 

f 6s, a ton, has not recovered, and our exports—which are the 
‘oin in which we pay for our imports—have gone down. 

Our imports in the first seven months of this year were 
£800,000,000, our exports £400,000,000, and the future financial 
outlook is as bad as it could well be. (Hear, hear.) 

But everyone recognises the fact that the chief sinner in 
extravagance is the Government, and the last to reform their ways 
ti economy and thrift are those who, as trustees for the public 
purse, should have been the first to set the nation an example. 

It is their lavish hand that has brought about this state 
of things, and it is only now, in the eleventh hour, that they 
Feem to have become aware of the fact that the question is 
one of re:renchment or ruin. 

This, then, is their death-bed repentance. What will save the 
country is to lighten its burdens—to make labour understand 
that it must work and not idle, for there is no royal road to 
Prosperity. The only way is to increase production, to earn 
more than we spend, and to produce more than we consume. 
We must cut our coat according to the cloth we have. Now, 
ut trade is to increase production and to facilitate distribution, 
Which is the handmaid of the loom, the spade and the pick, 
€ must have a place in which it ean develop, a place in which 
trade and industries owing to its natural transport advantages 
tan be successfully carried on. (Hear. hear. 





THE ESTATE’S PROSPERITY. 

Such a place is the Estate of which you are the owners, 
and although it is prosperous, it ought to be more so ; if only the 
Government had found its economic conscience sooner, and seen 
that it is absolutely necessary to practise the thrift and the 
economy which they, like another Mr. Pecksniff, have only 
hypocritically preached. When there is what is a real revival 
of trade, the Trafford Park Estate, owing to its position and the 
facilities which it ought to have for production and transport, 
will play an even more important part in the future than it has 
done in the past. 

We must put a skid on the wheel of this ‘‘ Rake’s Progress " 
of a reckless Government before it is too late. (Hear, hear.) 

_ The Report and Accounts were duly adopted and the proceed. 
ings closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER. 
OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Meetings, except to those arringe? 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each. 








COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed).—To the Hon, Secretaries, 
Church House, St. Martin’s East, Leicester; or the S.P.C.K., 64 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1; the Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1; 
and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.—To the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Leicester. 

OTHER MATTERS.—To the General Secretary, the Rev. W. Thompson 
Elliott, St. Peter's Vicarage, Leicester, 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000, ‘Yogether £5,070,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee oe ee «+ £5,000,000 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. ne a és -» £10,070,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australia 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertaini d 
on application. 
OOKS.—Don Quixote, 2 vols., illus. by Doré, 18s.; Victor 
. Hugo’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., half-morocco, £6 6s.; Letters of 
Queen Victoria, 3 vols., @1s., pub. at 63s. ; Campan’s Memoirs of the Private Life 
of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit., 1917, £3 3s.; Grant’s The Makers of Black 
Basaltes, 1910, 21s, ; Clarke’s Baxter Colour Prints, just out, 9s.; Solon’s Italian 
Majolica, 21s.; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s.; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
Tales, illus. by Flint, 3 vols., £7 10s. ; Chas. Lever’s Works, Best Library Edition, 
37 vols., half-morocco, 4 : Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 vols., cost 
30 gs., price £17 10s.; . William Morris’ Collected Works, edited by Miss May 
Morris, 24 vols., £12 12s. 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application. 
Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TOW READY.—A new CATALOGUE of an extraordinary 
variety of BOOKS, all in new condition and offered at greatly reduce! 

prices. Write for your copy to-day.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Book 
seller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 













] Pet Aies AND DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or iu 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Centra 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be seat.— 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO, 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 





_ BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 


This is the gratifying experience of a 
Student of the Literary Training School | ,,,..... 
—a beginner—who received by one post ‘ 
more than the fee paid us for instruction. 


THREE 


Fiction Course 


| Low fees, expert teaching, and results 42 2 0 
CHEQUES are the features of our system ** Earn — 
| While You Learn,” and is practically News Course, 
| a guarantee to serious workers. Short £2 2 © 
| Stories and Articles are now more than ee 
BY ever in demand.—Apply at once for e 7 
Both Courses 


free booklet, ** How to Make Money 
with Your Pen.” 


(inclusive fee), 
| £8 3 0 
Editorial G., = 
The Literary Training School, | 
22 Chancery Lane, | 
| London, W.C. 2. | 


By 
Correspondence 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ I/- 244 &46 
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Mainsprings 


An inferior mainspring means poor 
timekeeping—no matter how much 
you pay fora watch. The Waltham 
Watch Company is the largest main- 
spring maker in the world. Every 
Waltham Watch has a mainspring 
cut from long rolls of steel of uni- 
form and tested quality—tempered 
in resilient form by a secret process, 
and placed in the watch coiled into 
a hardened and tempered steel 
barrel. Scientific manufacture, with 
super-excellence of materials, makes 
the Waltham the finest watch in the 
world. 


Oj all reliable 
Watchmakers & Jewellers. 


Waltham Watches 


| obtainable from reli- 
able watchmakers and 











Prices vary according 
‘o the grade of move- 
'} ment selected. Es- 
} pecially recommended: 
| “Vanguard” and | 

‘ 


jewellers. Waltham 
movements are fitted 
in cases made by the 
Dennison Watch Case 
Co., Birmingham. 


“ Riverside” grades, 
Waltham Watches are 


Illustrated Literature Free. 
WALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (Dept. 10), 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
(Strictly Wholesale.) 
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The 
People’s Homes 


and the 


People’s Money 


[¢ has been reliably estimated 

by two eminent architects 
working _independently—and 
their conclusions have been con- 
firmed in_ practice—that for 
technical reasons a saving of 
4,30 per house can be effected 
in new housing schemes if pro- 
vision is made at the outset for 
the use of gas fires instead of 
coal grates. The “technical 
reasons” include the possibility 
of providing a much smaller flue 
outlet for the fires and doing 
away altogether with chimney 
breasts and chimney stacks. 


Adopting this course, then, the Govern- 
ment might save some 415,000,000 on 
that amount of the people’s money which 
they propose to lay out on the erection of 
the people’s houses; while the tenants 
would further benefit by the increased 
floor space secured by the abolition of the 
bulky structures before mentioned, and by 
the convenience of having ready at hand 
clean, economical and labour-saving gas 
apparatus. 


further information can be obtained on 
apblicatio n to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8. WA 


X93d 
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| ADOPT A 
PROFESSION 


and let the Tutorial College train 
you for its highest honours. 





| Success in attaining to the leading positions 
| offered by the professions to-day is largely a 
matter of direction in the early stages of study. 
The process of training under the Tutorial 
College correspondence system develops the 
student’s perceptive faculties and his powers 
of judgment and decision. It breeds confidence, 
self-reliance, self-expression and_ self-control, 
i which mental qualities become firmer the more 
| they are exercised. 


Under the guidance of the ‘l'utorial College 
| the student conceives rather than imbibes know- 
| ledge, which means that such knowledge becomes 
part of his constitution instead of being a tem- 
porary “ cramming ’’ which lasts no longer than 
the examination. ‘ihe Tutorial College knows 
and supplies exactly what individual direction 
and guidance the student needs. It stimulates 
and enthuses the student in his studies, helping 
and testing him on every point of every subject. 


In constructing the Courses the best pro- 
fessional and teaching talent in Britain has been 
employed. ‘The Tutorial College can therefore 
guarantee the efficiency of its correspondence 
training, which provides a far better chance of 
success than any other educational institution. 
The training is individual and earnest and the 
exercises are carefully graded for easy assimila- 
tion and rapid acquirement. Students emerge 
with that knowledge which is power, and with 
a capacity to achieve their most ambitious 
aspirations. 


The Tutorial College Correspondence 
Tuition is designed to make a success of every 
willingstudent. Being individual coaching from 
start to finish it is incomparably efficient and 
is neither based upon nor likeany other method 
of training 


The Tutorial College Correspondence Tvition 
affords complete training in Arts, Science, Medi- 
cine, Pharmacy and Engineering, preparatory 
for University and Professional 'Examinations, 
as well as for the Indian and Home Civil Service 
Examinations, 


Call or send to-day for Prospectus and 
Table of Fees. 


Fhe Tutorial -Collere, 


30c ELMBANK CRESCENT, 
Charing Cross, GLASGOW. 
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A paper can be dignified 
without being dull; in- 
teresting without being 
sensational ;_ consistent 
without being tedious ; 
literary without being 
affected, Such a paper 
upholds the best tradi- 
tions in British jour- 
nalism, and such a 
paper is — 














































A RESTORATIVE FOOD 


OST ill-health is due to the weak- 
ness rather than to the actual disease 

of vital organs. The latter lack the 
power to work and require vitalising influ- 


ences. These are present in ‘ Bynogen' 
—a Food rich in the essential nutriment needed 
to nourish, energise, and _ restore 
the forces of the body ‘upon 


which health depends. 


*“BYNOGEN’ 
phates (organic phosphorus) combined 
with concentrated pure milk protein (the 
most powerful nutrient) and a soluble 
energising extract of whole-wheat and malt 


n 

y noger 
Brings Health 

Sold by all Chemists ai 1/9, 3/-, 5/-, and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Id. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 


consists of glycero-phos- 
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Partners in the 
other Ship 


@ The Holy Scriptures are indispensable to the Church's 
missionary enterprise. The Bible Society is the chief, and 
often the only, source of supply. Its service is rendered 
without expense to the Missions themselves. 


@ Every few weeks the Bible Society publishes a new 
translation. Such a version is available for all Communions 
at work in that language-area. 


@ The Bible Society brings together those who have the 
mecessary gifts of language and scholarship for transla- 
tion and revision. This often involves heavy expense. 


@ The Bible Society relieves overworked missionary boards 
of the task of providing editions of the Scriptures. It deals 
with the complicated problems of printing, binding, and 
transport. 


@ Economy is secured through the action of the Bible 
Society, which issues immense editions to meet all require- 
ments, instead of leaving each Mission to print its own books. 


@ The war has added enormously to the difficulty and cost 
of this sacred duty. But no missionary has hitherto had 
to slacken his work through shortage in the supply of the 
Scriptures. 


@ With your help, the Bible Society will faithfully main- 
tain its service as a steward of the mysteries of God. 


SEND A GIFT to the Secretaries, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Sma!! Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and Is. 3d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
twelve words). Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “SOME BOOKS” or 
“NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS,” 
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WHAT DOES YOUR 
READING COST YOU ? 


If you could work out arithmetically the average cost 
of reading, by ordinary library subscription, the books 
that you really want, ignoring those which you take 
because those which you asked for were “not at home,” 
it would be found that 


The Times Book Club’s 


“GUARANTEED” _ Service 


is cheaper than an 








ordinary Library Subscription. 





It may cost you a trifle more in the aggregate, but it 
costs a great deal less per volume for the books that give 
the maximum pleasure, and it saves the time wasted on 
second-raters. 


Write for particulars: 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
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SPAIN. PORTUGAL 
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MEMORIALS 
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THE NELSON 
POPULAR LIBRARIES 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


2/- net NOVELS 


THE SAILOR. J. C. SNAITH. 
THE DARK FOREST. Hucu Wa.po.e. 
RICHARD YEA AND NAY. M. Hew tert. 


1/6 net NOVELS 


A CIGARETTE MAKER'S ROMANCE. 


F. Marton Crawrorp. 


MICAH CLARKE. eA. Conan DOYLE. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT. AntTHuony Hope, 


EDINBURGH 
Non-Fiction Library, 2/6 net 


WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS. C. D. Roserts. 
FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND WORKSHOPS. 


Prince Kroporkin, 


NELSON CLASSICS 
1/6 net 


NEW SERIES. SUPERIOR PAPER. STRONGLY BOUND. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. H. Beecuer Stowe, 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Cuares DICKENS. 
OLIVER TWIST. CuHarLEs DICKENS. 
KENILWORTH. Sir WALTER Scorrt. 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Lord Lytton, 
CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. C. Reape, 


THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
1/3 net 


NEW SERIES. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. C. RAnKEN, D.Sc. 
SWEDENBORG. L. B. pre Bravmonrt, D.Sc. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. M. C. Sturce. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. E. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 
CHARLES DICKENS. Sipney Dark. 
VEGETABLE GARDENING. J. S. Cursnoum, 


———— NELSON BOOKS - -———- 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on THe ERASTIANISM 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

















PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 7}d. 





Published by W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., 
98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 





Messrs. Bell’s New Books 





Submarines and Sea Power 


By C. W. Domville Fife—a wartime officer in command 
of anti-submarine craft ; later a Staff officer in H.M. School of 
Submarine Mines, and for 14 years a close student of naval 
strategy. His book will give professional sailors food for much 
thought—and arg: ment, and the ‘‘ man in the street’ a very 
clear insight into problems vital to our security and the methods 
by which they are solved. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Mastery of the Far East 


By Arthur J. Brown—who has an intimate knowledge of 
China, Japan, Russia, Korea, and Manchuria. He shows how 
Korea has been the ‘‘ shuttlecock of nations” and how Japan’ 
has risen to supreme power in the Far East at the expense of 
other nations. The fascination of the Orient is proverbial, but 
it is long since a more engrossing volume about it has appeared 
than this one, with its easy narrative, its keen analysis of the 
currents ani cross-currents of Eastern diplomacy—its vivid 
picture of customs, manners, and environment, and its glaring 
revelation of Oriental mentality. With numerous Illus- 


trations. 684 pp., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


t 

The Expansion of Europe 

A History cf the Foundations of the Modern World 
By W.C. Abbott, B.Litt. (Oxon), M.A., who by judicious 
selection has avoided the tedium and dryness so often asso- 
ciated with histories, and written a book which is at once 
dynamic, intelligible, and throughout 800 pages of never- 
failing interest. This story of 500 years of progress gathers uj 
the researches of a multitude of gifted scholars and presents 


them in a form which gives unity to the subject and makes it 
not only informative but delightful reading. With 45 Maps 


and 55 Illustrations. 2 Vols., demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


A Short History of 


French Literature 


By W. H. Hudson—With Memoir of the Author and Por. 
trait. The Saturday Review says :—‘* Short as this little history 
professes to be and is. . . it would be difficult to find a more 
complete one of its kind. It is not too much to call it a master- 


piece.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes 


Translated into Corresponding English Metres 


By Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., Hon. D.Litt.— 
This reissue of Dr. Rogers’ famous translations should appeal to 
all who enjoyed Prof. Gilbert Murray’s “* Euripides,” to which 
these volumes will make suitable companions. “The Wasps ” 
is in the press, and others will follow shortly. Crown 8vo, 


paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


New Books for Chess Players 
1.—Charousek’s Games of Chess: 


A selection of 146 games of a famous Hungarian Master, Annotated and with 
Biographical Note by P. W. Sergeant (Editor of “ Morphy’s Games of Choss"’)- 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


2.—Chess Openings Illustrated 
I. The Centre Counter. 
By J. du Mont—ziving 30 games and annotating them. Crown 8vor 
2s. 6d, net. 


—— — — $$ $$$ —— 


Publishers 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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MR.MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books free onrequest 


SOPHIA MATILDA PALMER 


COMTESSE DE FRANQUEVILLE, 1852- 
1915. By Lady LAURARIDDING. A Memoir 
of a courageous, gifted woman, a friend of states- 
men, poets and artists, and a pioneer of the 
Entente Cordiale between France and England. 
With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


THREE YEARS WITH THE 
9TH (SCOTTISH) DIVISION 


By Lieut.-Col. W. D. CROFT, C.M.G., D.S-O., 
lately Commanding 27th (Lowland Brigade). 
With Maps and Illustrations. Qs. net. 


IN KUT AND CAPTIVITY 


WITH THE SIXTH INDIAN DIVISION. 
By Major E. W. C. SANDES, M.C., R.E. 
**Major Sandes describes simply and fully the 
events that led to the siege and its dire aftermath 
... bis account is of the first interest and 
importance.’’ — Manchester Guardian. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 24s. net. 


WAR-TIME FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, Editor of “The 
Economist.’’ Author of “The Business of 
Finance,” etc. ‘It shows on every page the 
impress of sound financial judgment, combined 
with practical common-sense.’’—Financial Times. 

66. net. 


TO KIEL IN THE ‘HERCULES ’ 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN, formerly Official 
Correspondent with the Grand Fleet. Author 
of “* Stories of the Ships,” etc. Graphic pictures 
of German Naval Bases and Zeppelin Sheds as 
seen after the Armistice. 6s. net. 


BOCHE AND BOLSHEVIK 


By HEREWARD T. PRICE, M.A., Ph.D. 
Stories of the German Army from within, and 
first-hand impressions of the Russian revolutions, 
by an Englishman who was forced to fight in 
the German Army and was captured by the 
Russians, and escaped from Siberia. 6s. net. 


A LARGE STATE FARM 


A Business and Educational Undertaking. By 
Lieut.-Col. A. G. WBIGALL, M.P., and 
CASTELL WREY. “The best statement of the 
case for the large farm from the standpoint of 
British conditions that we have yet seen. ’— 
Land Agents’ Record. 2s. 6d. net 


BOLSHEVISM 


By JOHN SPARGO. The origin, history, and 
meaning of Bolshevism, The author’s standing 
as a socialist gives great weight to his argument 
that Bolshevism is a dictatorship and the enemy 
of political and industrial democracy. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Present-Day 
Studies in American Nationalism, being Colonel 
Roosevelt's last published message to the 
American people. 6s. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, W. 1. 











Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
RACE AND NATIONALITY 


By JOHN OAKESMITH, D.Litt., M.A. 10s. 6d. net 
Dr. Oakesmith’s thesis is the importance of environment— 
i.e., of mind as compared with strictly racial characteristicg 
While repudiating race as the basis of Nationalityand Patriotism 
he explains the former and defends the latter as founded in 
reason and history. 


APPRECIATIONS 
OF POETRY 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. I5s. net. 
“In substance, if not in form,” says Dr. Erskine, who has 
edited this volume, “ they are criticism of the finest kind, yn. 
matched in English unless we return to the best of Coleridge, and 
in some ways unequalled by anything in Coleridge.” 


CONTEMPORARIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 78. 6d. net, 
A collection of essays on ivtizabethan dramatists—much of the 
material now published for the first time. 











New Novels 7s. net, 
AGAINST THE GRAIN 


By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT, Author of “ Wastralls,” &c. 
STORM IN A TEACUP 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

“What an oasis is this in the sooty desert of novels,"— 
Atheneum. 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS 

By A. A. MACFARLAN, Author of “ Mockery.” 

“It is rarely that a book, at once dark and delicate, has such 
imaginative strength.”—Observer. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford §&t. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


New Illustratel Announcement. List sent free on application, 























HOW THE WAR CAME. By tho Eart Lorenurn. With a 
Map. Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book contains an explanation of the relations between the Europeaa 
States and the animosities which led up to the Great War. The negotiations 
between the Powers in July, 1914, are closely examined and the effects of secret 
diplemacy exposed. 

CLAUDE’S SECOND BOOK. By Mrs. Ketway-Bamper. With 
an Introduction by ELLIs Tuomas Powel, LL.B., D.Sc. With a Frontis 
piece and Diagram. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A continuation of “ Claude’s Book,” that remarkable narrative of a young 
airman’s first impressions of life after death. 


MAETERLINCK’S DOGS. By Grorcrrre LeBLanc-MArrer 


LINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Marros. With Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

In this engaging book are the stories of the many dogs that have played thelr 

part in the life of the distinguished dramatist. The book is fully illustrated 


with original and highly amusing drawings by the author. 








A NEW NOVEL BY LUCAS MALET. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
DEADHAM HARD. By Lvocas Mater, Author of ‘ The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady.”” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“The book approaches a chef d’euvre.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“ A large and rich piece of literary artistry.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


UP, THE REBELS. By Georce A. BrrumcHam, Author of 
“Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

It isunnecessary to insist on the psychological opportuneness of Mr. Birmingham's 
new book, which deals with Sinn Fein. It will be found both a lively 
just picture of Irish conditions, 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
SEPTEMBER. By Frank Swiynerton, Author of *‘ Shope 
and Houses.” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

This is Mr. Swinnerton’s finest book, and ig the tale of a passionate confit 
in love between two women of strongly contrasted temperaments. It isa simple 
and moving love story. 

THE QUERRILS. By Sracy AumonieR, Author of “ Olga 
Bardel.”’ Crown Svo. 68. nev. 

A powerful book by a brilliant writer. 

METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown S8vo. 6s, net. 


BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE | THE WHISPERING DEAD 
WARS Anthony Hope cnaeiean fie qhltres, Ganesh 
THE GODS eo R E. R. Burroughs 


BARRY LEROY H. C. Bailey | Grace S. Richmon 


THE ENCHANTED PEN THE FIGHTER (5s net). 
Editha L. Blaikley A. P. Terhune 


"METHUEN'S 2s. BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
The Best Novels and the Best General Literature. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.0, 2 


—— 





OPA ° 
RED PEPPER'S PATENTS (58. net} 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


RUDVYARD KIPLING. 
The Years Between and Poems 
from History. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Edition de Ixe. 
Limited to 1,000 copies. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 


The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. 


The Wooden Horse. Fortitude. 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. Maradick at Forty. 
The Prelude to Adventure. The Duchess of Wrexe, 


—— 


Industry and Trade. 
A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organiza- 
tion: and of their Influences on the Conditions of various 
Classes and Nations. By ALFRED MARSHALL, 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Morning Post :—‘ Professor Marshall draws his precedents 
from every age and clime, and there exists no other treatise, in 
English or any other language, which deals so exhaustively 
with the economic foundatious of the modern State.”’ 


The Army and Religion. 
An Enquiry and its bearing upon the Religious Life of the 
Nation. With Preface by the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Fifth Edition. 


Vol. XXX. 














Mendelism. 
By Professor R. C. PUNNETT, F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 
With Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. Od. met. 


Geology of India for Students. 


By D.N. WADIA, M.A., B.Sc. Illustrated. 18s, net: 


Outlines of the History of the 
English Language. 


By E. CLASSEN, M.A., Ph.D., Author of ‘ Lectures on 
Style and Composition.”” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





Svo, 





Announcement List post 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, 


*,* Macmillan's Autumn free on 











| 
Hew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Allan & Co., 


5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Dane, 
London, VW.C. 2 


Publishers of Good Books. 














(HE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. 
L List on publication. 

The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 
Proof of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artists. 
: . . Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Whistiers, 





To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 
words the sublimated beauties of such a delicate art as that of etching.”—7'he 
Spectator. “Charles Keene will henceforth be ranked with the great etchers 


ih all time."—Joseph Pennell——* Charles Keene whom Whistler considered 
@ greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—EZ. R. & J. Pennell. 
ENEAS MAOKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 

OOKS !—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable 

subject, and for all Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best 

grices ; catalogue 526 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First | 

Editions, State wants. Books bought. Best prices given | 

W.& G, FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing Cross Koad, London. W.C, 2, 























| 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


Obiter Scripta 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo. 53. 
net. 

“A rich equipment of literary and historical knowledge.”— 
Spectator. ‘“ Thisisa fine achievement.’—Observer. ‘‘ Courage- 
ous reasoning, penetrating commonsense, luminous style.’’"— 
Morning Post. 





oe 
The Anatomy of Society 
By GILBERT CANNAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
_A brilliant study of social conditions that has been enthu- 
siaStically welcomed by the Press. It is marked by a fresh 


outlook and a clear-cut style. It diagnoses many problems and 
states the cure. 





The Supreme Adventure 
By MERCEDES MACANDREW. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A study of the life of Christ, designed to hold the attention 
and enlist the sympathy of the general reader. A book cf en- 
grossing interest and charm. 


8vo. 


Crown 


CHAPMAN «HALL’S NEW FICTION 


MR. GILBERT CANNAN IS UNQUESTIONABLY ONE 
OF THE MOST VITAL OF THE YOUNGER NOVELISTS. 
HIS NEW BOOK WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SEPT. 23. 


Time and Eternity 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of ‘* Round the 
Corner,’ “‘ Mendel,” ‘‘ Pink Roses,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 7s. net. 
ORDER IT NOW. IT WILL BE ONE OF 
WIDELY DISCUSSED NOVELS OF THE YEAR. 
SEPT. 23. 





THE MOS1 
READY 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PALMER'S 
GREEN.” 


A Pair of Idols 


By STEWART CAVEN. . Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
A ROMANTIC STORY OF YOUNG LOVE IN A DELIGHT: 
FUL IRISH SETTING WITH A MYSTERIOUS BACK- 
GROUND. 








FEW WRITERS AND NO SCHOOLMASTERS UNDER 

STAND THE HUMAN SCHOOLBOY BETTER THAN 

CAPT. DESMOND COKE. His New Book will be READY 
SEPT. 23. 


Youth, Youth! 


By DESMOND COKE, Author of “ The Bendiug 
of a ‘Iwig,” “ Wilson’s,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 
net. 
A VOLUME OF STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE, PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED BY MR. H. M. BROCK. AN EDITION 
DE LUXE OF A BOOK FOR OLD AND YOUNG ALIKE 





A NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“GALLOPING DICK.” 


Aftermath 
A Garner of Tales 


By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. Crown 8vo. 
75. net. 
A collection of stories of mystery and the occult world, ful 





| of character and thrill. 


CHAPMAN & HALL. LTD.. LONDON, W.C.2. 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ REMAINS WITHOUT A RIVAL 





‘“* Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder 
that its boundaries are world-wide ; that it has been won and kept by the public-schoo] 
pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious 
history; that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen ; and that its politics haye 
still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. 
of becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is beg 


signs 


in the undying genius of the race,’—7Zhe Times, Feb. 1, 1973. 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 


BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE 


“| wonder whether readers are appreciating as they should the extra- 
ordinary life and vigour with which ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ is being 
conducted. It is like no other Magazine in the world in its range of subject 
and interest.”—Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 


“ Old ‘ Ebony ’, was never before in its long and honourable history so pat 
and thrilling as it is to-day ; we may add that we doubt if ever before it was 
so popular.”—Mr. Neil Munro, in The Glasgow News. 


“* Blackwood’s’ is to be congratulated on the distinction and character 
of all its contents.”—Morning Post. 


“We are never disappointed when we open BLACKWOOD, ‘ Maga’ 
has a distinction, character, and note of its own. Grave or gay, it is always 
full of good things and of good literature.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


“ The conductors of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ are to be congratulated on 
the success which attends their efforts to maintain the high standard of that 
publication. Not only is the standard maintained from month to month, 
but, if possible, improved upon, and there is always something in the 
Magazine to suit all kinds of tastes in literature.”—The Scotsman. 


“ Of articles combining the picturesque with the human interest, ‘Maga’ 

seems to have an inexhaustible supply inaccessible to any other periodical.” 

— Spectator. 

“* Blackwood’s’ vitality is undiminished ; its individuality is as marked 
as ever.”—Saturday Review. 


“ Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incomparably the most 


literary and the most interesting of the monthly magazines.” — 
—The Times of India. 











for 3Qs. yearly. 


icadon: 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EprinsurGHy anp Lonpon, 


‘Printed by Ww. SrEaiGuT & £08, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 ; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SpecTaTOR” (Limited ), at their 
Uaice, No, 1 Wellington Etreet (W.O, 2), in the Precivet of the Savoy, Strand. in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 20%, 191% 





Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’ shows no 





